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Tory leader tries to maintain authority after resignations Britdin’S 

Hague’s day of despair veto at risk 

asEUtax 
row grows 



Larry Elliott, Stephen Bates 
in Brussels and Lucy Ward 
EnStMalo 


Another fine mess . . . William Hague, reeling muter resignations, waits for atefe vision interview in the studio at Westminster yesterday 


MchaelWIilte 

Political Editor 



P HE credibility qf 
William Hague 
- and the Tory 
£ leadership team 
Sagged under 
fresh blows yes- 
terday .when four peers 
resigned from his front bench 
and a 'fifth backbencher quit 
the party ifi- protest over the 
sacking Lord Cran borne. 

In a- second day of confu- 
sion, Labour proclaimed a 
new 'year start to its Lords 
reform bill after it became 
dear -that 'the controversial 
deal to retain some heredi- 
tary peers in the short-term 
would . survive with the sup- 
port ofTory Lords. 

In '4t : farther twist to the 
Tory ■ infightiiTg , it emerged 
that -LprilCranbarne had. 


refused to tell Mr Hague cru- 
cial details of his unautho- 
rised negotiations with Tony 
Blair before his abrupt dis- 
missal from the shadow cabi- 
net an Wednesday morning. - 
: A despairing Mr Hague 
tried to stamp his authority 
on the party, storming 
around the broadcasting 
studios to explain the princi- 
ples behind his decision to 
drop his Leader , of the Lords. 
But he had to admit that the 
Prime Minister’s “staggering 
U-turn” — the survival of 91 
hereditary peers to sit in an 
interim Bouse of Lords — 
was acceptable to h im. ■ 

Despite the chaos, Mr 
Hague’s leadership is under 
no immediate threat because 
no credible alternative candi- 
date exists who would be ac- 
ceptable to Tory MPs. 

Most prominent among yes- 
terday’s departures was Lord 


Fraser of Capnyilie, Lord 
Cranborne’s deputy. He said 
he was ' ^’disgusted" at the 
treatmentflahs viscount 
Lord BaWhess, Lord Pilk- 
Jngton ani’Jhe Earl of Home 
joined him in . resigning in 
protest at the sacking of Lord 
Cranhorne. Later Baroness 
Strange, a hereditary Scottish 
peer, announced she was quit- 
ting the Tory whip to sit on 
the cross-benches in protest 
Mr Hague's allies last night 
admitted that Labour’s de- 
tailed t-iaima as to what Lord 
Cranbome. agreed when he 
saw Mr Blair alone at NoJO 
last week could not be con- 
firmed or denied because 
their colleague was “not 
totally forthcoming” about it 
when be admitted the deal to 
a startled Mr Hague on 
Wednesday morning. 

Lord Cranbome allegedly 
pnly informed his leader that 


the crossbench peers — led by 
former Speaker of the Com- 
mons, Lord Weatherill - — 
would shortly be revealing 
their version of the 91-peer 
compromise. : 

Its aim would be to defhse 
the . threatened battle over 
labour's pledge to remove he- 
reditary voting rights — - what 
Mr Blair bad called "a demo- 
cratic monstrosity” a letter 
from Mr Hague reminded him 
yesterday. 

Hague loyalists are out- 
raged at what they see as Mr 
Blair’s cynical abandonmen t 
of principle. But their hopes 
of a Labour split are proving 
misplaced. Ex-peer Tony 
Benn apart, most Labour MPs 
are revelling in the Tory in- 
fighting. Downing St rubbed 
salt into the wound by an- 
nouncing that the bill to un- 
seat most of the 759 heredi- 
tary peats will be introduced 


soon after Parliament 
resumes on January 11 . 

With Labour, the Liberal 
Democrats, crossbenchers 
and the pro-Cranbome major- 
ity of Tory peers eager to vote 
for the 91-seat lifeline on 
offer, theibfll now has a de 
facto majority in both Houses. 

But Downing St predictions 
that the promised Royal Com- 
mission on Stage 2 ' reform 
could see an elected or part- 
elected second chamber in 
place before the 2001-2 elec- 
tion seemed wildly unlikely. 

Lord Cranbome was not 
available to comment on 
charges that “some of bis own 
peers would have been sur- 
prised” to learn what he had 
conceded to Labour daring 
secret talks after the inner 
shadow cabinet bad told him 
to desist last month. He made 
himself absent from Westmin- 
ster, leaving his successor. 


PHOTOGRAPH; STCFAN ROUSSEAU 

Lord Strathclyde, to put a 
brave face on foe situation at 
the Lords dispatch box. 

Lord Strathclyde told peers: 
*T will not be a soft touch. We 
have taken some hard blows 
over the past 48 hours. When 
we have retired briefly to lick 
our wounds we shall return. 
Hydra-like, to be as effective 
and thorough In Opposition 
as we have always been.” 

That will prove a tall order. 
With a time-consuming Lords 

reform fight avoided, the Gov- 
ernment would be able to pro- 
tect its legislative programme 
and introduce two extra 
voter-friendly bills, to im- 
prove rail standards and the 
quality of tbe nation’s food, it 
was confirmed yesterday. 


T |HE Government's 
frantic attempts to de- 
fuse its mounting 
problems with Europe 
received a sharp setback last 
night when the new German 
administration closed ranks 
over tax harmonisation and 
the Finns proposed holding a 
special Euro conference next 
year that would put Britain’s 
veto at risk. 

As Downing Street again 
sought to play down the row, 
the German Chancellor, Ger- 
hard Schroder, threw his full 
weight behind the call by his 
finance minister, Oskar La- 
fontaine, for a change In EU 
rules to allow majority voting 
on the issue of Europe-wide 
taxes. 

Meanwhile, the Finnish 
government raised the pros- 
pect of a “son of Maastricht 1 
inter-governmental confer- 
ence in the second half of next 
year, which would put Brit- 
ain’s veto at the centre of ne- 
gotiations during the politi- 
cally sensitive period running 
up to the next general 
election. 

Both Tony Blair and the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
have insisted they will veto 
attempts to harmonise or ex- 
pand taxes or allow British 
ministers to be overruled on 
taxation issues. 

Ministers insist that the 
row over tax is a diversion 
from Europe's key problems 
of low growth and high 
unemployment. 

The Government’s case was 
underlined yesterday by a 
surprise Europe-wide cut in 
interest rates in which the 
Bundesbank triggered a cut to 
3 per cent in borrowing costs 
for the ll nations that will 
join monetary union in a 


month's time. But while the 
move was seen as an attempt 
both to boost the flagging 
European economy and to 
take pressure off the fledgling 
European Central Bank, Mr 
Schroder upped the stakes in 
the tax debate by giving Mr 
Lafontaine unambiguous 
support. 

The German Chancellor 
said: “I must stress that the 
finance minister has the 
backing of the government 
when he demands steps in 
this direction. We know that 
there are different opinions 
in Europe but that doesn’t 
mean it is not sensible in a 
single market with a single 
currency to have better tax 
coordination.” 

Senior UK ministers are 
privately irritated hy the In- 
tervention of Mr Lafontaine, 
which they believe has fu- 
elled the Euro-sceptic case in 
Britain and made it more dif- 
ficult for the Government to 
consider joining the single 
currency early next century. 

As the Fran co-British sum- 
mit got under way in St Malo 
last night. Downing Street 
sought to play down the row 
and rejected suggestions that 
the Fran co- German alliance 
on tax amounted to a serious 
blow for Mr Blair. 

The Prime Minister's offi- 
cial spokesman acknowledged 
that the tax question would be 
“bound to come up” at today's 
meeting between Mr Blair 
and French prime minister 
Lionel Jospin, but insisted it 
would not overshadow the 
summit 

The European Commission 
president, Jacques Santer. 
and Mario Monti, the Italian 
taxation commissioner, have 
accused the British media of 
distorting the debate on har- 
monisation, although both 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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Rewards add up for Vorderman, queen of Countdown 



Carol Vorderman: has 
broken parity with men 


Janlne Gibson 

Media Correspondent 


iHE is widdy. believed 
.to be television’s 
rhr ntnlBB t female pre- 
senter and now she is one of 
the richest. 

Carol Vorderman,. the 

mental arithmetic queen of 
Countdown, yesterday an- 
nounced a £6 million five- 
year deal to continue doing 
sums tor the Channel 4 

programme. 

She will net £1 million a 
year for just 40 days' work, 
as aU of Countdown’s 255 
editions are recorded - in 
one block at Yorkshire 
Television’s Leeds studios. 


It is the biggest deal ever 
tor a tomato television pre- 
senter. and unusual be- 
cause Mg Vorderman is 
paid more than her male co- 
presenter, Richard White- 
ley. Mr Whlteley signed a 
£2 million deal to continue 
with Countdown in August 

Channel 4’s head of arts 
and witer taininMif , Kevin 
Lygo, said the vast sums In- 
volved in Countdown’s pro- 
duction were due to its 

phenomenal popularity 

throughout Its 16-year run. . 

Based on a parlour game. 
Countdown Is the highest 
rated daytime programme, 
with 4 million viewers, 
most of whom watch very 
Httle else on Channel 4. 


It is that rarity, a show 
popular with students and 
pensioners alike. 

Mr Lygo said: “Count- 
down has a great place in 
Channel 4 heritage because 
it was the first programme 
to be broadcast on the chan- 
nel, and it’s still there. 

.“Plus, it's the only place 
hi the schedule where more 
people are watching Chan- 
pel 4 at that moment than 
any other channel.” .. 

Channel 4 ban attempted 
to cash in on Countdown's 
popularity — it is consis- 
tently among Its top 10 
shows — by launching a 
spin-off primetime series. 
Celebrity Countdown, on 
which politicians ran take 


on stand-up comedians at 
the words and numbers 

games. 

As well as Countdown, 
MS Vorderman presents a 
clutch of shows for ITV and 
BBC 1. Mysteries With 
Carol Vorderman is due to 
return tor a second series 
and she will host two new 
primetime series next year: 
Dream HOuse for BBC l and 
Better Homes tor ITV. ' 

Added to the income she 
receives for commercials, 
endorsing products, corpo- 
rate video and events work, 
her new deal for Count- 
down will take her Income 
to £2 million a year. 

She has had an amazing 
turnaround since she was 


abruptly dropped by the 
BBC from Tomorrow's 
World because of a deal to 
advertise washing powder. 
Few presenters work on 
more than one channel, let 
alone three of the main 
four stations. 

Still fewer female pre- 
senters are paid as highly 
as their male counterparts. 
Another daytime star. 
Vanessa Peltz, parted com- 
pany with Anglia Televi- 
sion in a row over a multi- 
million pound pay deal. 

ITVs Saturday night star 
Cilia Black is one of the few 
exceptions. She is said to 
receive around £30.000 an 
hour for her primetime 
series. 
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Dome secretary 
lacks industry 



Simon Hoggart 


££ l 


TS all the fault of that 
f*”ing Yorkshire 
dome-headed git," one 
hereditary peer was over- 
heard saying yesterday. Who- 
ever he meant, I do hope he 
doesn't use that kind of lan- 
guage in front of the parlour 
maid. 

One way or another, every- 
one was talking about domes 
at Westminster yesterday. 

The peers loved-being the cen- 
tre of attention yet a gain. 

What neither the Government 
nor William Hague seem to 
have realised is that these 
boys have nothing to lose, and 
that however much they ham- 
mer sonorously on about how 
"Her Majesty's Opposition 
must continue in the House of 
Lords", as Lord Strathclyde 
did yesterday, they are really 
like a bunch of confectionery 
workers who've been told 
they're redundant Mr Hague 
should watch out for dead 
mice in the fondants. 

Over in the Commons Peter 
Mnndelson was answering 
questions about industry. Or 
rather, he was sitting there 
not answering questions 
about industry while his 
junior colleagues did. 

His near-silence was curi- 
ous, since this was the ques- 
tion session for which he can- 
celled a trip to Brazil this 
month. Before the allegations 
about his night-time activities 
in Rio appeared in Punch 
magazine, his department 
maintained that he had “in- 
herited” the visit from his pre- 
decessor. Margaret Beckett 

Presumably Mrs Beckett 
would have spent her eve- 
nings touring Rio’s notorious 
“caravan” bars, in which cus- 
tomers can sit in a mock-up of 
a layby on the A303 and drink 
tea from thermos flasks. * 

There is something rather 
disturbing about Mr Mandel- 
son. British industry, for 
which he is notionally respon- 
sible, faces a truly awful cri- 
sis. Yet the minister seems al- 


ways ready to give precedence 
to publicity about his private 
life. 

He is “outed" on Newsnight 
— not his fault. Jeremy Pax- 
man writes him an apology, 
but then he sends a crushingly 
rude reply, so keeping the 
story going. 

The Punch allegations were 
being quietly forgotten, apart 
from a sly reference in the 
Commons by the f***lng York- 
shire dome-beaded git. Where- 
upon Mr Mandelson’s host 
Qrtend In Rio, Martin Dowle, is 
asked to issue a Oat denial — 
almost two weeks after the 
story first emerged. 

Wise advice to all politi- 
cians is “never let the bastards 
see you sweat", but our Trade 
Secretary permanently resem- 
bles a horse which has just 
won the Grand National. 

As John Redwood, his Tory 
shadow, pointed out yester- 
day, he rarely answers ques- 
tions about Industry itself, 
preferring to handle fringe 
issues. For instance, he was 
delighted when Martin 
O'Neill (Lab. Ochil) asked if he 
had had any representations 
from peers relating to unfair 
dismissal. 

Mr Mandelson offered the 
services of the junior minister 
Ian McCartney “to come to 
Lord Cranborne’s aid and hold 
his hand when he is next sum- 
moned to the headmaster's 
study". 

All very Jolly, but nothing to 
do with the terrifying number 
of jobs which have disap- 
peared in this country. 

Finally we turned to the 
Dome itself, of which Mr Man- 
delson is still in charge. Den- 
nis Skinner wanted a “histori- 
cal section, a prehistory 
section, with 750 hereditary 
peers photographed outside 
McDonald’s with that Baby 
Doe. Leader of the 
Opposition". 

Mr Mandelson was per- 
fectly happy to cope with tbaL 
He suggested "a Cranborae 
memorial in the Dome, com- 
memorating his unique con- 
tribution to Britain’s ftiture". 
Nothing about industry there. 

Finally he announced a 
hitherto unknown exhibit in- 
side the Dome called "the 
Spirit Level Zone”. 

Has it come to this? We 
knew it was proving difficult 
to get ideas for what to put in 
the thing, but are we reduced 
to an exhibition of builders' 
supplies, no doubt sponsored 
by Homebase? 


Review 


Two pussy cats 
instead of tigers 


Lyn Gardner 


Chicago 

Ad ei phi Theatre 


■ V "HE real killer about Chi- 

I cago is bow a show that is 

I so cold-bloodedly cynical 
could be quite so entertaining, 
quite such fun and quite so 
sexy. It made you feel guilty to 
admit to enjoying it so much. 

Nonetheless, I can’t help 
thinking haw much difference 
a year can make. It is time 
rather than the law that has 
caught up with Walter Bob- 
bie’s stylish production of the 
Kander and Ebb musical. 

When it opened 12 months 
ago, it came in the wake of a 
string of high-profile trials 
that exposed the DS criminal 
Justice system as Just another 
exceptionally expensive form 
of showbiz. Think OJ Simpson 
and Louise Woodward. 

As Diane Langton's grasp- 
ing matron of the women's 
prison puts it so succinctly 
here: "In this town murder is a 

form of entertainment." 

Maybe a year on we are all 
just older, wiser and more 
knowing, but somehow the 
edges of die show seem to have 
softened. Ann Reinking’s fab- 
ulous Bob Fosse-style choreog- 
raphy Is still all jutting elbows 
and knees used like cut-throat 
blades, but the overall effect 
now feels much more West 
End than Broadway- Some- 
how along the way all the dan* 
ger has seeped out of it and 
nobody seems to have noticed. 

The real difference is in the 
recasting of the leads, Velma 
and Rosie, the murderous 
migggs who, with a little help 
from the slipperiest — and 
most expensive — lawyer in 
the business, turn infamy into 
celebrity, so ensuring that 
their pretty, guilty necks es- 
cape Oie noose. Kander and 
Ebb do not hold back for a 


moment: while a young Hun- 
garian woman accused of mur- 
dering her husband with an 
axe, but who insists on her 
Innocence, is executed, these 
self-proclaimed murderesses 
are last seen coining it in a 
double act on the vaudeville 
circuit Crime and notoriety 
pay handsomely in the enter- 
tainment business. 

The trouble is that while the 
show retains its bare flesh, 
minimal staging and little 
black dress approach. Nicola 
Hughes's Velma and Maria 
Friedman’s Roxie don’t quite 
Fit the fishnet tights of their 
predecessors. 

They are just far too nice 
and wholesome, failing to ex- 
ude the faintest whiff of men- 
acing sexiness. They are both 
kittens, when they should be 
tigers posing as pussy cats. 

Of course, appearances can 
be deceptive. But the difficulty 
here is that this Velma and 
Roxie appear to be exactly 
what they say they are. There 
is no malice in the rivalry be- 
tween them. These girls won’t 
be stabbing each other In the 
back, but popping out Tor a 
drink together. 

Friedman's Roxie, in partic- 
ular, appears to believe every 
single word that she says and 
sings. With that vulnerable, 
bruised face of hers, you want 
to believe that there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances 
when clever old Kander and 
Ebb signal definitely that 
there are none. 

It is not talent that is at 
issue here, but casting and di- 
rection. Friedman and 
Hughes are exceptional per- 
formers, and in other circum- 
stances they would almost cer- 
tainly shine. But their natural 
warmth —and Friedman’s in- 
stinct for the comic — are out 
of place in the cold, shiny, 
sexy, brittle world of Chicago. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 
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Police and spectators hefc> trapped fans during theHmsborough disaster. Law lords rtded that reamers or helpers could sue only if they were at risk of physical danger PHOTOQJwmmAW baron 


Hillsborough police officers 
lose compensation battle 



offers v 


Clare Dyer and 
Martin Wtfnwright 


P OLICE officers who 
were mentally trau- 
matised by attending 
to victims in the 
aftermath of the 1989 Hillsbor- 
ough disaster lost the final 
round of their battle for com- 
pensation yesterday. 

The landmark House of 
Lords ruling will limit the 
rights of emergency service 
workers to claim damages for 
psychological injuries. 

In a majority decision, the 
law lords laid down restrictive 
criteria far such claims They 
held that not all rescuers or 
helpers could sue, only those 
who were exposed, or believed 
themselves to be exposed, to 
risk of physical danger. 

They overturned a Court of 
Appeal judgment in October 
1996 that four officers should 
receive damages after being ex- 


posed. by the admitted negli- 
gence of South Yorkshire 
police, to “excessively horrific 
events such as were likely to 
cause psychiatric fflnasa even 
in a police officer”. It was com- 
mon ground, said Lord Steyn, 
that none of the four — Inspec- 
tor Henry White and PCs 
Anthony Bevis, Edward Bair- 
stow and Geoffrey Glave — was 
at any time exposed, or thought 
he was exposed, to personal 

dartgpr . 

The four had been diag- 
nosed as suffering from post- 
traumatic stress disorder. 
Lord Goffi who would have 
allowed them to claim com- 
pensation. said; "Recurring 
themes in the police officers' 
accounts were inability to 
take useful action, and so feel- 
ings of helplessness and guilt; 
the sheer number of the 
deaths and the youth of the 
victims; hostility and abuse 
from the crowd; and shame 
that police decisions had 


caused or contributed to the 
disaster.” 

The successful appeal to the 
Lords by the Chief Constable 
of South Yorkshire affects 17 
other officers who dealt with 
injured and dying fans on the 
pitch, whose cases were rid- 
ing on the outcome. 

The officers claimed dam 
ages as employees of the chief 
c o nsta ble , for breach of the 
duty not to expose them to 
harm. They also argued that 
they should be entitled to 
claim on the same basis as 
members of the public who 
act as “rescuers.” 

A High Court judge rejected 
their riaim , niiing that they 
were “bystanders", not res- 
cuers, unlike another 14 offi- 
cers who dealt with dead and 
injured fans in the crush in 
the spectator pens. Those offi- 
cers received compensation 
totalling £1.2 million in an 
out-of-court settlement with 
South Yorkshire Police. Shef- 


Pensioner zones grow 


David Brimfle, Social 
Services Correspondent 


T HE population of Cam- 
bridgeshire will swell 
by a quarter over the 
next two decades while other 
areas will find they have 
fewer and fewer people, gov- 
ernment statisticians 
reported yesterday. 

Merseyside will lose a 10th 
of Its population and Grimsby 
almost a seventh — although 
the projections, by the Office 
for National Statistics, were 
made before this week’s pub- 
licity for the ’lucky" Lincoln- 
shire town's success in the 
National Lottery. 

The projections for Eng- 


land, based on 1996 popula- 
tion figures, show a continua- 
tion of decline in traditional 
industrial districts and sharp 
growth in areas which attract 
hi-tecbnology and service em- 
ployers. commuters and the 
retired. 

Cambridgeshire Is poised to 
grow by 24.6 per cent by 2021 
— more than three times the 
projected national growth of 
63 per cent — including 
growth of 25.4 per cent to 
Cambridge itself and 27.7 per 
cent In Huntingdon. 

Dorset faces expansion of 
173 per cent, including 233 
per cent in the popular retire- 
ment town of Christchurch. 

Other areas expected to 
grow quickly include Milton 


Keynes (29.0 per cent) and 
Eastbourne (25.0 per cent). 

At the other end of the 
scale, Grimsby-based north- 
east Linco lnshir e faces a pop- 
ulation loss of 143 per cent; St 
Helens, on Merseyside, one of 
13.1 per cent; and Sandwell, in 
the West Midlands, 9J per 
cent 

Some traditional industrial 
areas will grow, the projec- 
tions indicate -Leeds will ex- 
pand by 33 per cent and Brad- 
ford by 63 per cent. 

Greater London is projected 
to grow by 9.4 per cent, 
though this includes expected 
falls in Barking and Dagen- 
ham. Havering and South- 
wark, but increases of up to 
30.5 per cent in Richmond. 


Britain’s veto at risk 


continued from page 1 

have conceded that, once the 

euro is introduced, member 
states may consider bringing 
at least business taxes, 
though not income tax. more 
into tine. 

At present any changes to 
the way decisions are made 
on tax issues have to be 
agreed unanimously by all 15 
member states. Any alter- 
ation to that procedure would 
have to be agreed — - again 
unanimously — at a specially 
convened biter-governmental 
conference (TGC), similar to 
those already held this decade 
to agree the Maastricht and 
Amsterdam treaties. 

But government hopes of 
pushing the debate over tax 
harmonisation into the back- 


ground were dealt a serious 
blow by the Furnish govern- 
ment's indication that it 
would be happy to host an 
IGC next year. 

That could mean the issue 
coming to a head as early as 
2000. maybe only months be- 
fore the next general election 
when the Government hopes 
to be completing preparations 
to persuade the electorate to 
support entry into the single 
currency in a referendum. 

It also means the debate on 
qualified majority voting 
(QMV) and tax harmonisation 
Is likely to drag on through 
both the Ger man and Finnish 
EU presidencies for the next 
year. 

A Finnish government 
spokesman said its ministers 


have been expecting that they 
might have to launch an IGC 
if discussions on Agenda 2000, 
the European Commission's 
plans for EU institutional 
reform, have been concluded 
bythen. ' 

High on toe agenda for 
change, even before the tax 
harmonisation row, has been 
the expansion of QMV in 
order to facilitate decision- 
taking when the EU is en- 
larged to include the states of 
eastern Europe early next 
century. 

Current soundings show 
that not only would Britain be 
able to prevent any unani- 
mous vote on constitutional 
changes, but that Spain, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and 
Denmark are also opposed. 


field Wednesday Football 
Club and the club’s engineers. 
There was an outcry when 
the Appeal Court, by a two- 
one majority, reversed the 
High Court ruling and 
allowed the four officers’ 
claims, after the House of 
Lords in 1992 had refused 
compensation for mental 
trauma to victims’ families. 

hi the families’ case, the 
House of Lords held that only 
those close to the tragedy and 
who witnessed it with their 
own eyes could claim 
damages. 

Lord Steyn said: "The 
awarding of damages to these 
police officers sits uneasily 
with the denial of the claims 
of bereaved relatives." 


He added; “ft is common 
ground that police officers 
who are traumatised by some- 
thing they tmmnnlor in their 
work have the benefit of stat- 
utory schemes which permit 
them to retire on pension." 

Lord Hoffinann thoug ht the 
ordinary person would “think 
it wrong that policemen, even 
as part of a general of 
persons who rendered assis- 
tance, should have the right 
to compensation for psychia- 
tlrc injury out of public firnds 
while the bereaved relatives 
are sent away with nothing.’' 

Lord Browne-Wilkinson 
agreed with Lords Steyn and 
Hoffinann. but Lords Goff and 
Griffiths dissented. 

Simon Allen, solicitor for 


the police officers, said: "My 
clients will be disappointed, 
but hopefully they will see the 
wider issue, that the right of 
professional rescuers to sue 
for psychiatric injury has 
been established by the House 
of Lords. If the professional 
rescuer is at risk of physical 
injury, or perceived risk, and 
suffers psychiatric Injury, 
then they can sue.*’ 

AH four police officers had 
taken retirement on grounds 
of ill health. 

The decision was welcomed 
as “common sense" by rela- 
tives of victims and by South 
Yorkshire police. The Family 
Support Group said the judg- 
ment was “legally correct as 
well as morally right.” 
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HARRODS WILL BE 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 
FROM NOW 
UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 
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(FOR THOSE 
WHO GAN’T MAKE IT 
WE WILL ALSO BE 
OPEN FROM MONDAY 
TO SATURDAY.) 


From now until December 21st all our 
departments will be open on Sundays from 1 IAM to 5PM. 

So take advantage of the extra opening days to enjoy 
Harrods festive ‘Christmas Creations’, and to find absolutely 
everything on your Christmas list. 
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thing 
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because 
it may 
transform 
the lives 
of so 
many 
people’ 
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Sarah Boseley on 
thejoy of a retired 
dentist who was 
nearly blind 




The eye has it.. . David Wong (Ieft)and John Barr: T can now do almost anything I want* 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVE KENDALL I 


Pioneering eye surgery on man of 70 
offers vision of the chance to see again 


T HE success of an op- 
eration to restore the 
sight of a nearly 
blind man may hold 

out hope for thousands 
whose vision is failing' 
through the natural dene- 
gerative process of old age. 

John Rut, a 70 year-old l 
retired dentist. Is one of the 
first guinea pigs for an ex- 
perimental operation to 
counter the effects of macu- 
lar degeneration — where 
the central part of the ret- 
ina wears out. Between 
600,000 . and two minion 
people in the UK have only 
peripheral vision as a 
result They are unable to 
read and many are regis- 
tered partially blind. 

Mr Barr is among the 10 
pear cent who have a partic- 
ular fbrm of the disease 
which may he operable. 
The treatment is still ex- 
perimental, but his sur- 
geon, . David Wong of the 
Liverpool. Royal Hospital, 
described it yesterday as 
the “single most important 
surgical development for 
many years”. 

Mr Wong said he had ef- 
fectively made a healthy 
pert of tiie eye take over the 
function of a damaged part 
“This is a once to a lifetime 
experience for a surgeon 


where you take little steps 
and then suddenly make a 
giant leap,” he said. “It is 
the sort of thing every sur- 
geon dreams of because it 
may transform the fives of 
so many people.” 

Mr Barr is the seventh 
patient on whom Mr Wong 
has performed the opera- 
tion. In three, the treat- 
ment is thought to have 
failed and in a further 
three, it is too early to say 
one way or the other. But 
Mr Barr has significantly 
improved sight and is over- 
joyed. “In the right eye I 
lost most of the vision 
about six years ago,” he 
said yesterday. “Then the 
left eye started to go the 
same. Then it got to the 
point I could not read. 

“I could not see people I 
was looking at, and finally 
they said we are going to 
register you partially 
blind.” He underwent sur- 
gery about a fortnight after 
first visiting the hospitaL 

Mr Wong described the 
procedure as “moving 
around a carpet which has 
a worn patch in it and tuck- 
ing the worn part away”. 
He operated only on the left 
eye, detaching the retina 
and making a fold OT pleat 
on it so that when it was 
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replaced, the worn area 
was hidden and an undam- 
aged part was in the centre 
of the retina, becoming the 
macular, which relays mes- 
sages about colours and 
fine detail to the brain. 

“It's very attrac t i ve to 
think that after three score 
years and 10, we have spare 
parts in our body that can 
still he used," said Mr 


Wong, one of a few special- 
ist opthalmic surgeons in 
the world who have at- 
tempted the technique. 

Mr Barr said: “The next 
day I could see with that 
eye and the vision has got 
better and better, and I can 
now read with it, see who 
I’m looking at and do aD 
sorts of fiddly jobs I 
: couldn’t do before. 


i “It was very depressing 
knowing that all I had to 
look forward to was it get- 
ting worse, and then this 
came up and it’s marvell- 
I ous. I can do almost any- 
thing X want.” He is looking 
forward to enjoying hob- 
bies that require good vi- 
sion, such as reading, bik- 
ing and wood-turning. I 

His sight is not perfect, he I 
concedes. Things he saw ] 
with his left eye seemed 
near, and for away with the 
right eye. “I have to keep 
closing one eye to see 
where things really are.” 
said Mr Ban:, who is mar- 
ried with three children 
and two grandchildren, 
aged 10 and 12. 

The Royal National Insti- 
tute for the Blind said per- 
haps only 800 to 1,600 of 
those with macular degen- 
eration would benefit if the 
operation was generally 
available. Antonia Chitty, 
the institute’s eye health 
policy officer, said: “This 
treatment is not relevant 
for the vast majority of 
people.” 

But others should not de- 
spair. “People with macu- 
lar degeneration never lose 
all their sight. They can be 
helped to carry on living an 
independent life.” 


NEWS 3 


Hopes grow 
for Lockerbie 
handover 


lm Black In London and 
Nicholas Pttlhm In Tonis 


K ofi annan. the 
United Nations 
secretary general, 
is poised to fly to 
Libya to urge Col- 
onel Muammar Gadafy to sur- 
render the two men accused 
of foe Lockerbie bombing. 10 
years after the worst terrorist 
incident in British history. 

With hopes for a successful 
outcome mounting in ad- 
vance of tomorrow’s make-or- 
break talks, and technical 
preparations for a handover 
completed, the suspects could 
be in Scottish custody in Hol- 
land within days. 

“Yes, I will go to Libya on 
Saturday.” Mr Annan con- 
ilnned yesterday after meet- 
ing tVig Tunisian foreign min - 
ister. Said Ben Mustapha. 
“We are going to look at solu- 
tions to the problem.” 

Mr Annan, who has twice 
averted American-led air 
strikes against Iraq this year, 
flies to the eastern Libyan 
town of Sirte to meet Cokmri 
Gadafy after a UN envoy sent 
ahead to Tripoli reported 
back last night that a deal 
could be within reach. 

But diplomats warned that 1 
Libya still objects to the nan- 
negotiable British-American 
demand that if convicted, the 
two must serve their sen- 
tences in Scotland. 

There were also warnings 
that foe Libyan leader’s un- 
predictability means nothing 
can be certain until foe sus- 
pects have been handed over. 

UN sources said Mr Annan 
understood that there could 
be no negotiation over foe im- 


prisonment question — after 
unequivocal reminders from 
Madeleine Albright, foe US 
secretary of state, and Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Secretary. 
Robin Cook. 

But he will be able to reas- 
sure Colonel Gadafy that UN 
sanctions will be suspended 
— and in effect lifted — once i 
the men are in custody. { 

Last summer, London and 
Washington executed a sharp ; 
U-turn and offered to bold a 
unique trial under Scottish 
law in the Netherlands. 

In Holland. Dutch for- 
eign ministry confirmed last 
night that foe facility for the 
trial, at foe Camp Zeist air 
base near Utrecht, was ready 
to receive foe Libyans and the 
massive security operation 
and media circus that will fol- 
low them. 

Hans CorelL foe UN’s chief 
legal adviser, has been In 
dose contact with foe Dutch 
authorities to makfe final 
preparations for a handover. 
Dutch officials said foe men 
could be in Scottish custody 
48 hours after landing in foe 
Netherlands. Technical ar- 
rangements are understood to 
have been completed. 

Mr Correll is due in The 
Hague this weekend. 

Britain, reluctantly backed 
by foe US, has gone to ex- 
traordinary lengths to coax 
Col Gadafy into compliance, 
sending foe dearest possible 
signal that a trial would be 
foe end of the story and the 
beginning of international 
rehabilitation for one of foe 
world’s “pariah" regimes. 

In foe latest move, foe For- 
eign Office has said that a 
Libyan consulate could open 
in Scotland to facilitate visits 


to Abdel Basset nl-Megrahi 
and Lamen Khalifa Fhimah 
in BarJinnie prison. 

The two were charged in 
1981 in foe US and Britain Tor 
planting a bomb aboard a Pan 
American airliner on Decem- 
ber 21, 1888. A total of 270 
people, most of them Ameri- 
cans. were killed. 

Mr Cook has said hr is im- 
pressed by foe seriousness 
with which foe Libyans seem 
to be taking the mounting 
pressure for a handover, and 
was said to be following de- 
velopments closely. 

“Kofi Annan fully recog- 
nises that foe US- British plan 
is non-negotiable,’ on FO offi- 
cial said. 

“We are hope Ail but it is- 
very hard to read Libyan in- 
tentions,” said a US offlciaL 
“They will either go for it or 
they won't. But the Annan 
visit could be a way of easing 
Gadafy into a place he wishes 
to be in anyway. If he wants 
sanctions lifted this is the 
way to do it" 

The UN Security Council, 
which imposed sanctions on 
Libya in 1992. has said they 
would be suspended once foe 
suspects are in the 
Netherlands. 

These include a ban on air 
travel, an arms embargo, a 
freeze on some Libyan assets 
abroad and a ban on certain 
types of equipment used in oil 
terminals and refineries. But 
there is no embargo on oil ex- 
ports, Libya's lifeline. 

But in practice, once the 
sanctions are suspended it 
would be nearly impossible to 
reapply them because that 
would require another Secu- 
rity Council vote, which 
would probably faiL 


Derek Nimmo ‘critical’ 
after fall down stairs 


VBvamDodd 

T HE veteran comedy ac- 
tor Derek Nimmo was 
critically ill in hospital 
last night after a fell at his 
home. 

Nimmo. aged 68, has 
remained unconscious oiiy y 
he fell down foe stairs at his 
home in London on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Nimmo, a wit and racon- 
teur, has been a panellist on 
the Radio 4 comedy pro- 
gramme Just a Minute for 30 
years and. had starred in a 
string of television comedies. 

After the accident he was 
taken to the Chelsea and 
Westminster Hospital, before 
being transferred to foe At- 
kinson Morley’s Hospital In 
Wimbledon, south-west Lon- 
don, which specialises in 
treating head injuries. 

It is feared that doctors 
treating Nimmo have discov- 
ered a brain injury and that 
the next 48 hours wiQ be cru- 
cial to his revovery. 

A spokeswoman for the At- 
klnson Morley’s Hospital 
said: “Mr Nimmo is in inten- 
sive care and hasn’t regained 
consciousness. 

“He is std listed as criticaL 
His wife and family are with 
him by his bedside.” 

Nimmo' s agent. Barry Bur- 
nett, said his wife of 43 years. 



Derek Nimmo: Actor may 
have suffered brain injury 

Pat, and his son were at the 
hospital. 

His television comedy act- 
ing career stretches back to 
foe 1960s when he overcame a 
stutter to land a series of 
roles, having worked his way 
up through repertory theatre, j 

He Is a symbol of a kinder, I 
gentler age of British comedy, 
with his plummy accent mak- 
ing him ideally suited for the 
role he was often cast in, as 
an aristocrat or vicar. 

His performances in sit- 
coms such as All Gas And 
Gaiters. Oh Brother, O 


Father. Hell's Bells and Life 
Begins at Forty, made Nimmo 
a household name. 

He also had his own chat 
show for a short while and 
starred in films including Ca- 
sino Royale, The Amorous 
Prawn and a Talent for Lov- 
ing. In 1971 he was voted 
show business personality of 
the year by foe Variety Club. 

He also became a much 
sought after dinner speaker 
and established a successful 
business organising British 
actors to tour foe Far East. 

His experiences abroad 
made him a fan of unconven- 
tional health remedies such 
as bat's and lizard’s blood, 
and for his Desert island Disc 
luxury he chose a sack of gar- 
lic because of its medicinal 
properties. 

Nimmo, who grew up in 
Liverpool, bad a quadruple 
heart bypass 11 years ago. He 
is a member of foe Garrick 
Club, Beefsteak Club and the 
Lord’s Taverners. 

Two years ago he crashed 
his Rolls-Royce into three 
cars and a greenhouse in 
Buckinghamshire after the 
accelerator pedal got stuck. 

It was his son Timothy who 
in 1968, aged 11, identified foe 
appeal or his lather. “My 
father is a twit you see. A 
ftinny, lovable twit. I think 
you can make a lot of money 
being a twit and get famous.” 
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With memory for over 200 tapes 
you can create your own X-Files. 
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Unbelievable. A unique Tape 
Library function means no 
more searching through 
{T 3p€ ) CndleSS videos. Our new HD680 
{jfopgpy remembers the title and date of, 
for example, 3 programmes on up 
to 200 tapes. So it tells you what's on any tape 
it's previously recorded on, without even putting 
a cassette in or noar the recorder. Then just put 
the tape in the VCR, choose the programme you 
want from the on-screen menu and it takes you 
straight there. But the superior intelligence of this 
advanced VCR doesn't end tiiere. You can even 
record and playback subtitles. And with a host of 
other features, including Nicam stereo, it is a true 
piienomenon. To discover more, call 0990 357 357. 




The argument is 
now only about 
how long the 
reform will take 


Ewen MacAskill on what happens next 


T HE Downing Street 
press machine has 
been unusually 
reckless in the last 
48 hours. All cau- 
tion has been thrown out the 
No 10 windows and its press 
officers have been optimisti- 
cally predicting completion of 
Lords reform before the gen- 
eral election. 

Within three years, the 
Government could have 
achieved not only the aboli- 
tion of the voting rights of he- 
reditary peers but have on the 
statute book its new-look 


second chamber, probably a 
combination of elected and 
appointed members. 

Such optimism demon- 
strates the impact of Mr 
Hague's tactical mistake in 
the Commons on Wednesday. 

For the previous fortnight, 
the Government bad been 
issuing dire warnings about 
its whole legislative pro- 
gramme becoming bogged 
down In the Upper House and 
having to use the Parliament 
Act to get the first stage of 
Lords reform, abolition of the 
voting rights of hereditary 


peers, through Parliament — 
and that alone could take two 
years. 

The Tories, although chast- 
ened, accuse the Government 
of being overly optimistic. 
Yes, it can get the abolition of 
the hereditarles' voting rights 
by the end of the yean no, it 
will not get total reform of the 
Lords before the next 
election. 

“What next? Permanent 
rainbows over Downing 
Street?" a Tory front bench 
spokesman in the Lords said 
yesterday. “I doubt if the Gov- 
ernment wants to complete 
Lords reform before the elec- 
tion. It will want to get on and 
do more electoraDy popular 
things." 

This is now the crux of the 
debate: win the Government, 
and does it want to, complete 
Lords reform in three years 
or 10 or even 15? 

Ministers and their advi- 
sers insisted yesterday that 
while completion of Lords 
reform in three years is opti- 
mistic, it was achievable. "If 
people are sensible about it, 
we could do this," a source in 
the government whips office 
said yesterday- “But Hague is 
not being mature about It" 


The biQ to abolish the he- 
reditary peers, a step prom- 
ised soon after the 1911 Lords 
reform bill, is due to be intro- 
duced in the .Commons in 
January or February. It will 
move Quickly to tbe Lords 
where the problems will 
begin, but the problems will 
be fewer if the deal disclosed 
this week is adhered to. 

The deal will preserve 91 cf 
the 750 hereditary peers, at 
least temporarily, until 
reform of the Lords is com- 
pleted. In return, the cross- 
benchers, and probably many 
Tories, win not block the bUL 
Instead of being stuck in the 
Lords for two years, the bill 
will be on the statute book 
next autumn. 

If the bill did not take up 
excessive time in the Lords, 
Downing Street suggests it 
could even bring in other 
bills, such as the food stan- 
dards agency bill and the stra- 
tegic railways MIL 

John MacKay, appointed 
the new deputy Tory leader In 
the Lords yesterday, has 
other ideas. He hinted he 
would not block the heredi- 
tarles bill but neither would 
he assist in its speedy passage 
through Parliament "We said 


we would not frustrate the 
Scotland BUI but we would 
look at It in detail This one 
will be the same. They will 
not get it in a day." 

No food standards agency 
bfllor strategic railways bill, 
then, but the abolition of her- 
editaries could still be on the 
statute book next aut um n. A 
royal commission, set up in 
January or February, is ex- 
pected to take a year or 18 
months to complete its work 
into the composition of a new- 
look Lords and its functions. 
With its report completed, a 
bin to set up a new chamber, 
possibly partly elected and 
partly appointed, could be in- 
troduced in the Queen's 
Speech in autumn 2000 and be 
on the statute book by 
autumn 2001. The last poss- 
ible date for the general elec- 
tion is May 2002. 

In the meantime, tbe 91 he- 
reditary peers would help to 
keep the business of the Lords 
going. Once the new-look 
second chamber was on tbe , 
statute book, their role would ' 
be over. The second chamber 
would be the preserve only of | 
elected members and almost > 
certainly a proportion of ap- 
pointed members. | 


Tory leader and 
his Young Turks 
prove blind to 
the big picture 


Nicholas Watt assesses Hague’s judgment 


H MLLIAM Hague | 
mm ^wand his circle of 
■IM young Turks 1 
are behaving 
Wm mm like a group of 
sixth formers who dominate 
every meet in g of the school 
debating society. Every week 
the bright youngsters put in 
virtuoso performances, but 
their poor grasp ofthe wider 
world leads to defeat after de- 
feat Unfezed, the schoolboys 
bounce back convinced that 
their tactics are right 
So it was with Mr Hague 
and his acolytes yesterday as 


Lords a-leaping: five who quit the front bench 
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Lord Fraser of Canny llie 
Among the sometimes chin- 
less talents of the House of 
Lords, Peter Fraser stands out 

asamiddle class Soots merito- 
crat Of ability. A Conservative 
MPfrom 1979-87 and a member 
ofthe liberal Blue Chip dining 
club (along with Lord Cran- 
bome and Chris Patten), he 
was solicitor general for Scot- 
land from 1982-1989 and later 

lord advocate and is a friend of 
the Tory chairman and Mlow- 
Scots lawyer, Michael Ancram. 

Lord Fraser was "bewil- 
dered" by the decision to sack 
LordCranborne. "The outcome 
ofthe negotiations he under- 
took seemed to me desirable 
and welcome," he said. 

"As I understand it, as best I 

can understand it, that too is 

the view of theleadershipof tbe 

pariyin the Commons. That 

being so, I believe completely 


and unnecessary political dam- 
age has been caused." As dep- 
uty leader in the Lords, *‘I was 
aware these discussions were 
going oa and 1 certainly en- 
couraged him fo the line that be 
was taking. I believe the out- 
come toe achieved was a desir- 
able one.” 

Lord Cran borne’s offence 
was to exceed his authority. 

"Be that as it may, if the out- 
come was the rightane, I can- 
not see, when you have as faith- 
ful a lieutenant in your shadow 
cabinet as Robert Cranbome, 
that you sack him. As his dep- 
uty, I really felt that having 
encouraged him in the line that 
he'd taken, I could hardly stay 
in the position." 

Stressing William Hague had 
made a mistake. Lord Fraser 
predicted there would be “a 
score of unhappy bunnies” on i 
the labour benches. 


Lord PiHdugton 
A self-described frontbench 
“minnow”, Peter Pilkington is 
an academic clergyman who 
was formerly headmaster of 
the prestigious St Paul’s 
School in London (and previ- 
ously taught at Eton). . 

Aged 65. he raised to the 
peerage in 1996 by John Major 
after serving on the Parole 
Board and the Broadcasting 
Complaints Commission. 

Yesterday he said he had 
resigned as education spokes- 
man because he felt Lord 
Cranbortje's deal was “well in- 
side" the traditions of histori- 
cal conservatism — “that is, 
adapting the best ofthe old to 
the needs of the present”. 

He praised Lord Cranbome, 
a friend of his, as mi Imagina- 
tive leader. “I felt his talents 
were particularly good in ne- 
gotiating this agreement." 


The Earl of Home 
His father resigned his peer- 
age to succeed Harold Macmil- 
lan as prime minister In 1963/ 
64. The 15th earl has inherited 
his father's gentlemanly diffi- 
dence, but not his political 
skiQft. 

He was not regarded as a 
leading light on the Cranbome 
team as a junior trade and 
Treasury spokesman. 

Aged 55, the earl inherited 
the family's titles (they date 
back to 1605) when his father 
died three years ago. Like him, 
he was educated in the tradi- 
tional manner— Eton and 
Christ Church College, 

Oxford — and went on to be- 
come a director of leading 
City banks and financial insti- 
tutions, Including arms of 
blue chip Morgan Grenfell, 
both before and since the Ger- 
man takeover. 


LoxdBownees 
Peter Spencer, aged 55, is nota 
landed gent in the Cranbome 
manner. 

As well as being an enthusi- 
astic yatchsman. he is a for- 
mer leader of the resolutely 
unfashio nable r^mdon 
borough of Croydon, where he 
was also mayor in 1979/80. But 
he forged a solid local govern- 
ment career in key London 
bodies with interests that took 
him into the network of Euro- 
pean Union committees In 
Brussels and beyond. He was 
made a life peer by John 
Major in 1996- 

Lord Sown ess stepped 
down, as did his colleagues, 
out of loyalty. A solicitor by 
profession, he was spokesman 
on the environment, trans- 
port and tbe regions. 


Lady Strange 

Famous for her campaigns on 
behalf of war widows and ser- 
vicemen, Jeon Drummond, 
who turns 70 this month, is 
also known for brin g in g in 
wild flowers to decorate the 
Tory whips office at the Lords. 
She will do so no longer. 

After hearing Mr Hague’s 
explanation for the sacking 
she felt sufficiently upset to 
resign the whip and move to 
the crossbenches. 

“My Gather was a cross- 
bencher so I am happy there,” 
she explained. 

A formidable baroness (the 
16th in line; women can in- 
herit titles in Scotland), Lady 
Strange said: *7 believe that, IT 
you are a leader of a party, you 
must support all those you are 
responsible for. 


Profiles by Michael White 


they congratulated them- 
selves for exposing what they 
saw as tbe Prime Minister's 
shoddiness in- breaking bis 
principles over peers. 

"Oh, I think William has 
been magnificent." a senior 
Tory said. “He has shown 
great leadership and instilled 
a bit of discipline." 

Wiser birds, however, mur- 
mured in the Commons tea 
rooms that Mr Hague had 
made another catastrophic 
misjudgment which had 
played into Tony Blair’s hands 
and exposed divisions within 
the Conservative Party by los- 
ing toe popular Viscount Cran- 
bome. An MP said be was 
mystified because Mr Hague 
had appeared to throw out the 
Cranbome agreement on he- 
reditary peers at Prime Minis- 
ter’s Questions on Wednesday, 
only to say on Newsnight that 
he welcomed the concession. 

“This really shows we have 
not found our feet,” the weary 
veteran said. “William is sur- 
rounded by Inexperienced 
young advisors who have poor 
judgment" 

His remarks show that there 
is no threat to Mr Hague's 
leadership at tbe moment not 
least because there is no credi- 
ble alternative. But there are 
growing doubts about the judg- 
ment of Mr Hague, who has a 
habit of launching initiatives 
with great drama only to find 
that they backfire. 

Mr Hague gave the perfor- 
mance of his career during the 
debate on the Queen’s Speech, 
but threw it away with his jibe 
about Peter Mandelson's pri- 
vate life when he described 
him as “Lord Mandeisan of 
Rio”. When Mr Hague in- 
structed his peers to vote down 
the European Elections BUL on 
no fewer than five occasions — 
against the advice of such old 
hands as Tristan Garel Jones 
and the cross-bencher Jack 
Weatherfil — many Tory MPs 
were delighted with the way 
the Lords had harried the Gov- 
ernment But one Tory, who 
vigorously waved his Com- 
mons order paper when Mr 
Hague tore into Mr Blair over 
the Issue, admitted that it was 
da m agin g for the unelected 
Lords to defy the wtD of the 
elected Commons on so many 
occasions, 

*‘I know this probably 


doesn’t look good in the 
country at large." the MP said. 
"But you have to realise that 
we are focused at the moment 
on inspiring our own grass- 
roots who love the sight of 
their leader taking on the 
Prime Minister. There is no 
way we could get away with 
! this closer to an election.” 

His frank admission high- 
lighted one of the great weak- 
nesses of Mr Hague's leader- 
I ship: for all his talk of 
Listening to Britain, he is so 
focused on how a particular 
I tactic will play internally that 
he loses sight or what the 
wider public think. 

MPs with long memories fret 
the party is repeating the mis 
takes made by the Labour 
Party in the early 1980s when 
it was so consumed with its 
own affairs that it lost touch 
with reality and produced the 
1983 election manifesto which 
Gerald Kaufman famously dis- 
missed as the “longest suicide 
note in history”. 

Hence Mr Hague’s ballot of 
the party membership to en- 
dorse his rejection of the Euro- 
pean single currency for 10 
years, a move which, exacer- 
bated party divisions over the 
issue and made the Prime Min- 
ister look pragmatic. 

On Northern Ireland, too. 
Mr Hague has allowed Andrew 
MacKay, his Northern Ireland 
spokesman, to launch stinging 
attacks od Mr Biair and Mo 
Mowlam over paramilitary de- 
commissioning. just as they 
are being hailed for their roles 
in tbe peace process. 

Mr Hague is not helped by 
his advisers who, like their 
leader, are young and bright 
but seen to lack any grasp of 
political strategy. Sebastian 
Coe, his chief of staff barely 
made any impression as an 
MP, while Liam Fox, tbe con- 
stitutional affairs spokesman, 
has a silver tongue but has 
made a few questionable judg- 
ments. He dreamed up the 
phrase about having '*2ero tol- 
erance” towards bad legisla- 
tion in the Lords, which was 
seen as the green light for 
guerrilla warfare to frustrate 
the will of the Commons. 

Viscount Cranbome. one of 
the grand aristocrats of the 
Tory party, has provoked the 
greatest crisis or Mr Hague's 
leadership. But the grammar 
school boy from Yorkshire 
may yet be rescued by another 
aristocrat 

Michael Ancram, the new 
party chairman and former 
Northern Ireland minister, Is 
the wisest member of Mr 
Hague's tram who will not shy 
from challenging some of the 
wilder ideas of the young 
Turks. The Earl of Ancram. ns 
he should properly be railed, 
fully supports Mr Hague’s 
handling of the hereditary 
row. But there is an Irony: as 
i tot heir to the Marquess ofT» 
i thiao, Mr Ancram privately 
cannot wait to see the bade of 
, the bereditarws because he 
I dearly wants to remain an MP. 
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*9|j Ulster parties’ haggling 

renewed as Blair leaves 


BRITAIN 5 



John Midi in 

Inland Correspondent 

N ORTHERN Ireland’s 
political parties were 
last night still hag- 
gling over the make- 
up of government ministries 
and cross-border bodies as 
hopes of an imminent 
breakthough receded almost 

-as soon as Tony Blair left Bel- 
fast early yesterday. 

Mr Blair, at Stormont for a 
second time in a week as he 
sought to save the threatened 
Good Friday Agreement, ap- 
peared to have secured a deal 
after eight boors negotia- 
tions. When he flew out it 
seemed only min or details 
remained to be settled. 

The SDLP was so confident 
of a deal that it had a smal l 
celebration party, but as the 
parties returned to Parlia- 
ment Buildings yesterday, it 
was soon clear they had dif- 
ferent Interpretations of the 
early morning agreement bro- 
kered by Mr Blair. 

They needed to reach agree- 
ment today to allow the Gov- 
ernment to push through the 


necessary legislation paving 
the way for devolution in Feb- 
ruary. They were locked in 

meetings last night 

They also want a deal be- 
fore David Trimble, First 
Minister, and John Hume, 
leader of the SDLP, go to Oslo 
to accept the Nobel peace 
Prize heart Thursday 

But any breakthough will 
. only bring closer the crunch 
issue — Sinn Fein’s participa- 
tion in the power-sharing ex- 
ecutive. Ulster Unionists are j 
adamant that the party can-, 
not take up its places in gov- 
ernment without some IRA 

rte errnimt shipp ing 

David Trimble, leader of 
the Ulster Unionists, had indi- 
cated he was willing to bow to 
the SDLPs preferred option 
of 10 ministries In Northern 
Ireland. He had preferred 
seven, because that meant 
Sinn Fein would have only 
one seat 

Mr Trimble won in return a 
dilution in the powers erf the 
cross-border inward invest- 
ment body which the SDLP 
was demanding. 

But the Democratic Union- 
ist Party Haim-rf his party 


was unable to accept even the 
reduced nature of that institu- 
tion, and Mr Trimble’s opti- 
! mism before lunch was soon 

| evaporating. 

There was litfle real sur- 
! prise that the deal appeared 
to be some way off. Mr Blair 
has helped to concentrate 
minds when he has arrived in 
Belfast to spearhead negotia- 
tions. hut as soon as he de- 
parts. some politicians have 
returned to their Initial 
stance. 

While the number of minis- 
tries has been agreed, only 
the ftmetions of seven have 
been settled. 

There are likely to be six 
cross-border bodies, includ- 
ing the controversial trade 
and b usiness development op- 
tion. The others win include 
area s from tourism to 
transport. 

John Taylor, deputy leader 
of the UUP, said last night 
“There is still considerable 
work to be done. There is no 
way it wfll be done today. I 
have advised people to go off 
and take a week’s holiday.” 

Mr Taylor’s comments 
echoed those he made in the 


run-up to the Good Friday 
Agreement in April He said 
then a deal was a long way 
off 

There was considerable 
1 frustration at Stormont yes- 
terday, with Seamus MaHon, 
Deputy First Minister, strug- 
gling to control his anger. He 
said a deal was agreed with 
Mr Blair, and be called on the i 
other parties to confirm they 
were participants to the deaL 

Sean Farren, SDLP assem- 
bly member, said: “We all 
thought there was a deal. But 
there seems to have been a 
retreat or at least a halt 

“There seems to have been 
a sense of unease within the 
Ulster Unionists. We thought 
that had been addressed effec- 
tively before we reached a 
deal with the Prime 
Minister.” 

Nigel Dodds, an aggflmhly 
member for the Democratic 
Unionist Party, which op- 
poses the deal, said: “The 
agreement has been made, 
but now the Ulster Unionists 
are gagging on it They will 
sign up to it and all this now 
is just optics to keep their 
people inline." 



Theory can go only so far . . . Jean-Marc Vanden-Broeck gets to grips with the problem at the University of East Anglia 
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Cracked: the great 
teapot mystery 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 

O NLY weeks after one 
scientist solved the 
mathematics of the 
perfectly-dunked digestive 
biscuit, another has 
cracked the great teapot 
mystery. 

He has calculated the dy- 
namics that govern the 
complex flow of a jet of liq- 
uid with a free flow bound- 
ed by the underside of the 
teapot spout. 

He has taken into account 
the geometry of the spout, 
and the tilt of the teapot. 
And he has, for the first 
time, included the gravita- 
tional acceleration of the 
tea as it cascades towards 
the teacup. 

The result: a set of differ- 
ential equations for what 
scientists call “the teapot 
effect” and what the rest of 
us call “the tea stains on 
the tablecloth”. 

The problem, according 
to Jean-Marc Vanden- 
Broeck of the University of 
East Anglia, is that liquid 
poured from a container is 
a free boundary flow 
driven by gravity, and 
therefore difficult to deter- 
mine analytically. As a Bel- 
gian. and a coffee-drinker, 
the problem had not been 
presented to him in quite 
this form until his profes- 
sorship at the school of 
mathematics in Norwich. 

There are two kinds of ■ 
flow to contemplate. One 1 
involves two free stream- 
lines: the flow over a thin ; 
weir, for instance. This is I 


what every teapot-handler 
hopes for. But the combina- 
tion of low pressure and 
high velocity sets up an- 
other problem: the tea 
tends also to flow along the 
underside of the spout and 
then separate to foil as a 
free stream. If the first Jet 
hits the inside of the tea- 
cup. the second is bound to 
land on the tablecloth. 

The dribbling teapot is an 
ancient problem. Now it 
has a physical explanation, 
if not a solution. “When 
you have a flow around the 
spout," said Prof Vanden- 
Broeck “the pressure in the 
fluid along the underside of 
the spout is much lower 
than the atmospheric pres- 
sure which pushes the jet 
out of the spout. That is the 
teapot effect. It has been 
looked at by many people. 
What 1 did was a general- 
isation of the theory by in- 
cluding the effect of 
gravity.” 

His research was sup- 
ported by the US navy and 
air force, and the US 
National Science Founda- 
tion. This is because the 
mathematics that describe 
the flow of tea from spout 
to cup also apply to the 
resistance of waves to a 
ship’s bull coursing 
through the high seas. 

Stephen Twining, of 
Twinings Tea, commented: 
“My family has been pon- 
dering many aspects of the 
fine institution of tea 
drinking for 300 years, but 
I must confess the drib- 
bling spont phenomenon 
has not been on that 
agenda.” 


Lewinsky interview bought 
by Channel 4 as exclusive 


Janlne Gibson 
Media Correspondent 

C HANNEL 4’s Jon Snow 
will Interview Monica 
Lewinsky in an exclusive in- 
ternational deal that cost 
£400,000. 

The news presenter has 
been granted complete edito- 
rial freedom in his question- 
ing of Miss Lewinsky on “her 
life and the events of last 
year, including her relation- 
ship with President Clinton”, 
according to Channel 4. 

It will be broadcast within 
hours of an interview be- 
lieved to be conducted by 
ABC Television's star inter- 
viewer. Barbara Walters. 

ABC's deal covers only 
United States and Canadian 
rights to Miss Lewinsky’s 


story. Channel 4, however, 
has bought the worldwide 
rights to its interview, and 
plans to recoup some of the 
cost through international 
sales. 

Granada Television had 
hoped to win the interview 
with its new star signing, 
Martin Bashir — the veteran 
of one-to-ones with Diana. 
Princess of Wales, and the au 
pair Louise Woodward. The 
BBC ruled itself out of the 
competition early on, saying 
it would not pay Miss 
Lewinsky for her story. 

Mr Snow will conduct the 
interview either in Washing- 
ton or New York next month. 
It is expected to be broadcast 
on Channel 4 in February, be- 
fore publication of Andrew 
Morton's book about the for- 
mer White House intern. 
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Guardian Fiction Prize 


ilb 


Scottish poet 
wins award 
with her 
debut novel 


DanQIaister 
Arts Correspondent 


F OR the second year In 
succession the Guard* 
lan fiction Prize has 
been won by a debut 
novelist. Jackie Kay was pre- 
sented with the prize and a 

cheque for £5,000 for .her 
novel. Trumpet, the story of a 
Scottish jazz trumpeter Joss 
Moody, who on his death was 
revealed to be a woman. 

Kay. an award-winning 
poet, was presented with the 
prize by lawyer and writer 
Anthony Julius at a cere- 
mony at the Commonwealth 
Club in London last night 
The prize, which last year 
was won by a Canadian. Anne 
Michaels, for her debut novel. 
Fugitive Pieces, is Britain's 
longest-running award, estab- 
lished in 1965. 

Stephen Moss, chair man of 
the judges, said; “For the way 
it marries ambition with 
understatement; for the 
strength of the writing; for its 
fascinating subject material; 
and for the way it engages 
with the great emotions with- 
out ever becoming sentimen- 
tal, we decided to award the 
1998 Guardian Fiction Prize 
to Jackie Kay’s Trumpet-" 

The novel, which was in- 
spired by a newspaper report 
about the death of the trum- 
peter, received ecstatic 
reviews. "The voices in this 


tender, compassionate work 
were still singing in my head 
a couple of weeks after I'd fin- 
ished it,” wrote Christina Pat- 
terson in the Observer. 

Catherine Lockerbie, said 
In the Scotsman: "Her lan- 
guage is tight, paced, tunnel- 
ling into the dark places of 
hurt and confusion." 

Kay was born In Edinburgh 
in 1961-of a Scottish mother and 
a Nigerian father, was adopted i 
by a Glaswegian couple. 

Her first poetry collection. 
The Adaption Papers, pub- 
lished in 1991, won the Saltire 
and Forward prizes. Her 
second collection, Other 
Lovers, won the Somerset 
Maugham Prize. Last year 
she published Bessie, a biog- 
rapher of blues singer Bessie 
Smith. 

'Tve always been inter- 
ested in people creating an 
identity, the fluidity of in- 
venting themselves,” she has 
said. "Women who dressed up 
as men captured my imagina- 
tion. that visual self-creation 
— Marlene Dietrich, Greta 
Garbo, Josephine Baker — I 
thought they were sexy. But 
Billy Tipton was about living 
your life like that: he was a 
self-made man.” 

Others on the short list 
were Derek Beaven for Acts 
Of Mutiny, William Boyd for 
Ar madill o. Alan Hoffinghurst 
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Review/ Love, 
sympathy and 
tenderness, 
from a writer 
to respect 

I ACKE3 KAY’S novel, 

U which is about Joss 


> v 










Moody, a jazz trumpeter 

who pretended to be a man 
and even bad a wife and a 
foster child who called her 
dad, cleanly sidesteps pru- 
rience and pretentious- 
ness. , . This book Is all 
about love, and it makes its 

point by leaving some 
things private. 

Jiwa HjwwATf r ftmfllwA fl 

mystery, although we learn 
a lot about him/her along 
the way. The people who 
were closest to him loved 
him both as a man and a 
woman, so that the distinc- 
tion becomes immaterial. 
There are no crass revela* 
turns or "answers”. 

Trumpet is written in 
dean, spare prose which is 
fall of poetic touches such 
as tills description of death, 
when "the whole free opens 
out as if It has been finally 
understood”. 

The qualities of sympathy 
and tenderness in this novel 
make It special, and make 
Kay a writer to respect. 




Katy Emck. writing in the 
Guardian 


Jackie Kay whose prize-winning novel tells the story of jazz trumpeter Joss Moody who, on his death, is found to be a woman photograph: Howard barlow 


Previous winners incl ude critic Maya Jaggi, Anthony 
Seamus Deane, Pat Barker. Julius, writer and broad- 


Pauline Melville, J G Ballard, caster Mark Lawson, and 
Beryl Bainbridge, John Brookside executive producer 
Berger, and Clive Barry. Phil Redmond. 

This year's judges, chaired 

by Stephen Moss, were critic Jackie Kay interview in 


for The Spell. Edward St Au- Alex Clark. Lindsay Duguid 
byn for On The Edge, and Liz of the Times Literary Supple- 


Jensen for Ark Baby. 


ment, novelist Tibor Fischer, 


Saturday's books pages. Further 
reports at httptfteports. 
guarcfan.co.uk/fTction/ 



& LOOKING FOR UNBEATABLE 
VALUE THIS WEEKEND? 


Extract/ ‘When Colman goes 
through our house, pointing 
hindsight’s big torch, he will find 
things we never planted’ 


•'^CKIE'KAY 

■ £ A};. TRUMPET 


I CAN SEE the dead Joss 
I quite clearly now. He is 
quite different to the living 
one. He looked unlike him- 
self when he was dying. Un- 
like the man I married. 1 
don't know who he looked 
like. Maybe he looked more 
like her in the end. More 
like Josephine Moore. 

What was she like, Jose- 
phine? Did she play hop- 
scotch, marbles? Did she 
have friends? Was she close 
to her mother? Did she buy 


a 78 and rash home to play 
it? Did she climb trees? Did 
she play with dolls? Did she 
stand outside pubs playing 
jaax in the rain, tilting her 
head to listen? Did a stray 
dog pass by her and howl in 
the strange light of a paper 
moon? Was that the night 
she decided to change her 
whole life? I don't want to 
think abont her. Why am I 
thinking about her? If he 
comes with her I will say 
one thing and that will be 


alL I didn't think about it at 
alL Her letter says, with 
hindsight would yon have 


done anything different? 
You don’t live in hindsight 
though, do yon? Hindsight 
is a different light It makes 
everything change shape. 
When Colman goes through 
onr house, pointing hind- 
sight's big torch every- 
where, he will find things in 
our garden that we never 
planted . . . One of the news- 
paper articles had the head- 
line “Living a lie”. They 
found people who claimed 
to be Joss’s friends who said 
things like, “He fooled us 
completely.” Bat it didn't 
feel like that I didn’t feel 
like 1 was living a lie. I felt 
like I was living a life. Hind- 
sight is a lie. 
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Mixed reaction from teachers as green paper offers high cash incentives to reward ‘new professionalism’ and stem school staffing crii 

£1 bn plan for teaching ‘revolution’ 


John Carvel 
Education Etfltor 


S uccessful teach- 
ers will get an im- 
mediate salary in- 
crease of about 
£2,000. and could 
eventually boost their pay by 
more than 50 per cent under 
Government plans announced 
yesterday to -provide incen- 
tives for excellence in the 
classroom. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, said he would make £1 
billion available to fund the 
sc h eme over its first two 
years, starting In April 2000.' 

The money will be for 
teachers in England who can 
prove their worth daring ap- 
praisal by heads — backed up 
by external assessment to 
avoid favouritism. 

Appraisal will include ob- 
servation of classroom perfor- 
mance, and measurement 
against personal targets, in- 
cluding pupils’ behaviour and 
academic achievement. 

There win also be a school 
performance bonus shared 
among staff of es tablishmen ts 
improving their performance 
year-on-year, or - sustaining 
good results. The Govern- 
ment will set aside about £80 
million a year for these bo- 
nuses, worth up to £25,000 for 
larger secondary schools. 

Mr Blunkett who presented 
the “radical and modernis- 
ing” proposals in a green 
paper, promised extensive 
consultation with teacher 
unions until Easter. “This is 
about something for some-^j 
thing , For the first time in 
years, a c ommit ment to in- 
vest and reward teachers in 
return for a new professional- 
ism. is on after. This will 
mean greater individual ac- 
countability, more flexibility 
and hi gher standards,” he 
said. 

At present, teachers with- 
out additional departmental 
responsibilities reach a pay 
ceiling of £22,410 after about 
seven- years in the profession 


Mr Blunkett has de cided thin 
Is not competitive with other 
comparable jobs, contributing 
to the loss of too many teach- 
ers before they are 30. 

Under the new plan, teach- 
ers would be. regularly, .-as- 
sessed bfr tbe early years of 



Plans to boost 
profession fail to 
lure high-flyers 
to the chalkface 


Reactions . . from LSE students Lucy Corrtn (left), Christina Bartsch (above) and Costas Ionnides photographs: graham Turns 


E du c ation Corripond n t 


T HE proposals for a 
“fast track** scheme 
for high-flying trainee 
teachers and performance- 
related pay are designed to 
help stem the teaching 
recruitment crisis by lur- 
ing the country's brightest 
talent into the profession. 

But at the London School 
of Economics — a presti- 
gious springboard into 
highly paid jobs in the City, 
finance, business and law 
— few stndents felt the pro- 
posals were attractive 
enough to malr<» them con- 
sider teaching as a career. 

Last year only 2.6 per 
cent of LSE graduates went 
into teaching — including 
in farther and higher edu- 
cation as well as in primary 
and secondary schools — 
compared with 26.3 per 
cent who went mi to further 
academic study, and 19.5 
per cent who found jobs in 
accountancy, law and 
research. 

Lucy Corrin. a second 
year law student with her 
sights set on becoming a 
barrister, said she only 


ruled out becoming a 
teacher when she took her 
A levels. “I think being a 
barrister will offer a lot 
more Job satisfaction than 
teaching, where there is so 
much administrative 
work.” she said. 

Robert Sams, taking a 
Masters degree in philoso- 
phy, said teaching had “no 
appeal’*, and that the aver- 
age starting salary was still 
very nnattractive com- 
pared with the £40.000 be is 
likely to earn as a trainee 
analyst in a securities 
house. 

Similarly unimpressed 
was 21-year-old German- 
born Christina Bartsch, 
who Is working as a PA to 
help finance her part-time 
Masters degree in the his- 
tory of international rela- 
tions. “My mother is a 
teacher, but it*s not some- 
thing I am drawn to. I could 
earn more as a PA.” 

But 2i-year-old Jamie 
Kennedy, in his first year 
studying social policy and 
administration, said be 
might consider secondary 
school teaching, perhaps at 
a later stage in his career. 
“I had a very good history 
teacher for A level and it’s 


something I would cer- 
tainly think about. It’s 
good that the Government 
are giving teachers the 
chance to earn more as they 
are paid very poorly for 
what they do.” 

Unlike other LSE stu- 
dents, postgraduate Costas 
loannidcs has already had 
a taste of the City life, 
working briefly for the 
bank Credit Suisse First 
Boston. “1 thought It was a 
crap job — I found the 
hours very long and the 
system was very hierarchi- 
cal. But coming to LSE 1 
have been shocked at how 
materialistic the students 
are. Lately 1 have been con- 
sidering teaching as a 
career as there must be 
more to life than money.” 

Unnsnally, I*SE offers its 
students the chance to 
work in inner London 
schools — helping pupils 
with their academic work 
— in a tutoring programme 
sponsored by the oil giant 
BP. 

Sophie Broderick, aged 
19. a second-year govern- 
ment and economics stu- 
dent, has decided after a 
spell at a primary school in 
King's Cross, north Lon- 
don. that she is not cut out 
to be a teacher. Instead, she 
is applying for accountancy 
traineeships with the big 
banks. “It's been fun and 
rewarding working with 
kids,” she said. “But It 
made me realise what a 
hard job teaching is. partic- 
ularly in a deprived area.” 

Unimpressed with the 
Government fast tracks- 
cbeme, she believes, Uke 
many of the other students, 
that it takes a lot more than 
a good degree to make a 
good teacher. 


their career. High-flyera 
would he fast-tracked and 
could be given ( joaMp annnal 
increments, hot those failing 
below expectations could lose 
their increment and get an in- 
flflHrww inly pay ae Mempnt. 

When teachers approached 
the £22,410 railing , they could 
apply to be assessed to estab- 
lish If they showed the “high 
and sustained levels of com-, 
petence, achievement and 
commitment” meriting trans- 
fer to a higher state: 


If they passed that thresh- 
old, they would get a bonus of 
about £2,000 a year and could 
progress to a salary of £35,000 
— either by superior class- 
room pe rf ormance or taking 
on extra responsibilities. 

The green paper said: 
“Over time we would expect 
the majority of our t e achers 
to be of a standard which 
would allow them to cross the 
threshold if they wished.” 

' An elite cadre of Advanced 
SMk Teachers cm up to 


£40,000 a year — would in- 
crease from 100 this year to 
10,000 in the longer term. And 
the pay ceiling for heads turn- 
ing round nhaTlpng in g schools 
would rise to £70,000. 

The performance of every 
member of staff would be 
thoroughly assessed every 
year to set personal improve- 
ment targets, and this moni- 
toring system would be in- 
spected by Ofsted. 

The green, paper got a 
mTTPri reactioirfrom teachers. 


Doug McAvoy, general secre- 
tary of the National Union of 
Teachers, said the em phas is 
on payment by results would 
be rejected by the profession 
as a recipe for “cronyism and 
discrimination”. But Nigel de 
Gruchy, general secretary of 
the National Association of 
Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers, said there 
was “potential for a major 
breakthrough for the class- 
room teacher” because minis- 
ters were avoiding a crude 


system of performance rela- 
ted pay. 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said 
the green paper offered the 
biggest revolution in teach- 
ers’ career prospects for de- 
cades. “It will be controver- 
sial ... but it deserves very 
serious consideration, not 
least by head teachers who 
will largely determine 
whether the proposals suc- 
ceed or feiL" 


Other proposals in the doc- 
ument include: 

• Improved working condi- 
tions to eliminate “the 
shabby staffroom with the 
battered electric kettle". 

• At least 20,000 more quali- 
fied classroom assistants and 
help from undergraduates 
“earning whilst learning”. 

• National tests for trainee 
teachers in literacy, numer- 
acy and IT. 

• Individual learning ac- 
counts for school staff to de- 


velop their skills. 

• More training out of school 
hours to minimise disruption. 

Shadow education spokes- 
woman Theresa May said: 
“We agree that good teachers 
should be rewarded properly, 
hut the big question is 
whether these proposals can 
deliver that We are particu- 
larly concerned about the 
issues of constant interfer- 
ence. centralisation and 
bureaucracy which are 
raised.” 
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COUNTDOWN: Endeavour at Cape Canaveral yesterday with just 19 seconds to lift-off 


Russia agrees to return 
artworkstolen by Nazis 


Martin Kettle 
in Washington 


T HE international cam- 
paign to reclaim art- 
works looted by the 
Nazis from European Jews 
has won a major break- 
through with a Russian gov- 
ernment promise of 
assistance. 

Most experts believe that 
more than half the unre- 
turaed works stolen by the 
Nazis between 1933 and 1945 
are within the boundaries of 
the former Soviet Union, most 
of them in Russia. 

The Russian government 
has been reluctant to commit 
itself to restoring the works 
to the owners or their descen- 
dants, and the Russian Duma 
has passed laws forbidding 
the return of works which it 
considers the spoils of the 1 
second world war, in which 
millions of R ussians died. 

The change of heart by the , 
Russian culture ministry was j 
announced by Valery Kali- | 


shev, head of the Russian del- 
egation to this week’s interna- 
tional conference in Washing- 
ton on Holocaust-era assets. 

Mr Kulishev surprised the 
conference organisers by say- 
ing that Russia would help 
with an international data- 
base of looted art and that it 
would return items which 
could be shown to have be- 
longed to victims of the 
| Holocaust 

He made clear, however, 
that the offer did not extend 
to “trophy art" — mainly 
works which were seized by 
Soviet troops from German j 
collections in tbe closing 
months of the war. These ! 
would continue to be 
regarded as reparations for 
Russian suffering, he said. 

The chairman of the Holo- 
caust Educational Trust Lord 
Janner, who is part of the 
British delegation at the con- 
ference, estimated that the 
Russians had 80 per cent of 
the art that was stolen from 
Jews. 

The Russian announcement 


From the bestselling author of Gridiron and 
Esau comes the thriller of the future and 
the thriller for Christmas 
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So near, yet so far, foi 
shuttle as blast-off is 


Martin Kettle 

in Washington 
on a hitch for the 
US-Russian 
orbiting station 


A FTER a delay of more 
than a year caused by 

Russia's financial 
crisis, the interna- 
tional space station suffered 
another hitch yesterday when 
an alarm on the shuffle En- 
deavour sounded only min- 
utes before takeoff, forcing 
the cancellation of the launch. 

As the United States secre- 
tary of state, Madeleine Al- 
bright, and other dignitaries 
from the 16 countries in the 
project waiting in the Florida 
darkness to watch the 4am 
launch, Nasa controllers 
aborted the blast-off at Cape 
Canaveral with just seconds 
to go. 

“We want to err on the con- 
servative side,” the launch di- 
rector, Ralph Roe, said. 

“We don't want to launch 
with something we don’t 
understand.” 

Tbe launch was resched- 
uled for 3.36am local time 
today, despite an unfavour- 
able weather forecast, Mr Roe 
announced. Yesterday’s delay 
cost Nasa £365.000 in lost fuel 
and overtime pay. 

The alarm sounded in En- 
deavour’s cockpit about four- 
and-a-half minutes befbre the 
shuttle was due to lift off from 
the Kennedy Space Centre 
with the second part of the 
space station, a US-made con- 
necting passageway called 



LET DOWN: Disappointed astronaut Jim Newman leaves the shuttle after the launch was 
scrapped because an alarm bell sounded in the cabin 


Unity. The controllers con tin- j 
ued to count doom while they ' 
hurriedly discussed the cause 
Of the flashing alar m lights 
and beep — before freezing the 
launch with 19 seconds to go. 

By the time they had de- 
cided that the alarm could be 
ignored — it was confirmed 
later that it was caused by a 
momentary loss of pressure 
in mxe of the Shuttle’s three 
hydraulic power units — the 
five-minute window of oppor- 


tunity for the launch had 
dosed. Nasa said that the 
“window” had been missed 
by ohly one or two seconds. 

So dose was- the cut-off that 
the shuttle’s flight director, 
John Shannon, had actually 
given his “go” for the launch. 
But Mr Roe, with responsi- 
bility for the final decisions, 
issued ffie order to delay. 
Reporters who listened to the 
exchanges between the con- 
trollers, via an audio feed, 


said the engineers could not 
communicate with one an- 
other quickly enough to beat 
the clock. 

“Sure, it’s frustrating.” said 
Bin Readdy, a shuttle pro- 
gramme director and ex-shut- 
tle commando*. “But we do 
things right We're not going to 
cut comers, even if it means 
just shaving a second or two.” 

The six astronauts emerged 
from their cockpit an hour 
later. Two threw up their 


hands as they , returned to the 
space centre. “Well try again 
another time,” said Robert 
Cabana, the mission com- 
mander, He held up his hand 
with the thumb and finger 
just a tiny gap apart. "We 
were that cfose." 

The first part of the space 
station, a modulo called 
Zarya. was launched by the 
Russians two weeks ago. 
Once aloft, the shuttle will 
chase Zarya through space for 
two days in a series of tightly 
choreographed manoeuvres 
before they rendezvous. 

The shuttle astronauts will 
then to attach Unity to it, 
using Endeavour’s robot arm. 
Two astronauts, Jerry Ross 
and James Newman, will per- 
form three spacewalks each 
to hook up all the electrical 
connections and cables be- 
tween the two cylinders. 

Once a third component — 
a Russian command module 
with living quarters for astro- 
nauts — Is added In 1999, the 
space station will become 
functional. In all, more than 
100 components are to be 
launched over the next five 
years, requiring 45 US and 
Russian flights before the . 
station is complete in 2004. 

Tbe station will orbit Earth 
as ah outpost far scientific 
research, including research 
designed to return humans to 
space beyond the Earth’s 
orbit where no one has jour- 
neyed since the last Apollo 
moon mission In the 1970s, 

Upon completion, it will be 
361ft from end to end. and will 
have more pressurised living 
and working space than a 
jumbo jet It will also become 
one of the brightest objects in 
the night sky. 
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SUCCESS IS A DIRECT RESULT OF AMBITION, 
CONNECTIONS AND A REALLY GOOD T0-D0 LIST. 
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was welcomed as “a new 
chapter in restitution” by the 
US under-secretary of state 
Stuart Eizenstat who con- 
vened the Washington confer- f 
ence and is one of the driving £ 
forces behind the interna- 
tional movement to complete 
the restoration of stolen as- 
sets before the end of the 
century. 

“I am confident that some 
of the greatest collections in 
the world will be restored to 
•their rightful owners and a 
vast storehouse of informa- 
tion about other works will 
open up,” he said yesterday. 

In addition to the return of 
art works, the 44 countries at- 
tend lng the conference 
agreed measures to speed the 
payment of an estimated 
800,000 insurance policies 
which were stolen from Jews 
under the Third Reich. 

Last year a conference in 
London dealt with Nazi looted 
gold, and another in Stock- 
holm next year will look at 
Holocaust education and com- 
memoration Issues. 
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'Most thrillers Insult your intelligence; this one assaults 
your ignorance' Esquire 

*A gripping read with the perfect mix of imagination, 
intelligence and action' The Times 


J Funny f inventive, crammed with all kinds of scary 
prefigurations of the post-millennial future' 
Mail on Sunday 
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President of 
Bolivia falls 
foul of old 
Guevara ally 


Fiona Adams 

on the woman 
who wants 
Banzer (right) 
in the same 
spotlight 
as Pinochet 


S TANDING a little 
over 5£t in her woolly 
cardigan and plain ted 
hair, 56-year -old Loy- 
ola Guzm&a does not look like 
the sort of woman to rattle 
T-atin American despots. 

But she has been the thorn 
in the side of several Bolivian 
presidents since she fought in 
her twenties alongside the 
Marxist revolutionary Ernes- 
to Che Guevara during his ill- 
fated campaign in the 
mountains. 

Her latest target is the cur- 
rent president. General Hugo 
Banzer. who ruled as dictator 
from 1971 to 1978. 

Ms Guzman has just re- 
turned from Madrid, where 
she met the Spanish judge 
B altaaar Garzfin. who Is in- 
vestigating An gusto Pino- 
chet’s role In the disappear- 
ances. and deaths of Chileans 
during his rule. 

She gave evidence of Gen 
Banzer’s role in Operation 
Condor — . a pact between 



neighbouring Latin American 
countries during the 1970s 
which aimed to eliminate 


kidnap and torture left- 
wingers, Marxists and terror- 
ists in member states. 

She hold* Gen Banzer and 
his 1970s government directly 
responsible for the death or 
disappearances of almost 200 
Bolivians and accuses him of 
complicity in the arrest of Ar- 
gentine and Chilean citizens 
in Bolivia who were deported 
to their homelands, where 
they “disappeared”. 

“There were no extradition 
requests and no trials for 
these people,” she said. 

“That alone is evidence that 
Bolivia was part erf Operation 
Condor.” 

Gen Banzer. who was 
elected last year with a fifth 
of the -vote, publicly de- 
nied any knowledge of the op- 
eration, but the public are not 
so easily convinced. 

One hea dlin e in the local 
press this week said: “Come 
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Border 
clash 
results 
inKLA 
deaths 


Protesters in La Paz demonstrate against Chile’s Gen Pinochet and President Banzer of Bolivia over human rights abuses 


PHOTOGRAPH: VICTOR RUIZ 


on general, it’s impossible 
that you didn't know.” 

Demonstrators outside the 
Spanish embassy in La Paz 
have held placards demand- 
ing “Banzer to trial” 

The arrest of General Pino- 
chet in Britain has opened up 
a can of worms that Gen 
Banzer. in his new demo- 
cratic persona, would prefer 
to forget 

During his dictatorship civil 
and political rights were 
quashed, trade unions dis- 


solved and universities dosed. 
Fifteen thousand people were 
arrested illegally and thou- 
sands more forced into exile. 

tig once famously i iyiarwlj 
after brutally crushing a 
peasant uprising in the trop- 
ics: "I authorise you to kill 
file first agitator you find.. I 
take full responsibility. If you 
don't kill them, bring them 
here so that they can deal 
with me personally.” 

•'It's obvious that he’s 
lying,” said Antonio Peredo. a 


Journalist who was impris- 
oned for two years during the 
dictatorship. “It’s the same as 
Clinton saying that he didn't 
have sexual relations with 
Monica — it wQl all catch up 
with him later.” 

It will if Ms Guzman gets 
her way. As head of the 
Association of Families for 
the Disappeared, she has been 
fi ghting for justice of those 
who were murdered or tor- 
tured or who disappeared 
when the country was under 


dictatorship. Her mission is 
also personal. Her husband 
was murdered during Gen 
Banzer’s rule, and she was 
imprisoned white pregnant in 
1973. 

Defiantly, she called her 
son Ernesto — after Guevara. 

She is a formidable woman. 
While being interrogated 
about her role in Guevara's 
campaign, she threw herself 
out of a third-floor window 
rather than betray her 
comrades. 


But it is not just Ms Guz- 
man who is clamouring for 
justice. Human rights organi- 
sations are also demanding 
that the president pay the 
price for his earlier actions. 

“History has judged him al- 
ready — we know what hap- 
pened in the 1970s. but that’s 
not enough.” said Sacha Llor- 
entti, secretary-general of the 
country's assembly for human 
rights. “We want all those res- 
ponsible for human rights vio- 
lations to be punished." 



crisis 


PtiBOunton, Latin 
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CONSTITUTIONAL ezi- 
i sis loomed in Paraguay 
after the su- 
preme court touted that the 
former army commander 
General lino Oviedo must 
r e turn to Jail to serve a 10- 
year sentence for Ms 1996 
co iq) attempt. 

President Radi Cabas, who 
released Gen Oviedo In 


August, faces a tough choice. 
If he refuses to send bis po- 
litical ally back to jail, he 
risks impeachment by con- 
gress and even prosecution 
for "assisting the escape of a 
convict”. 

• Gen Oviedo, the rating 
Colorado . Party's presiden- 
tial candidate, was jaOed in 
March by a military tribunal 
set 19 by Juan Carlos Was- 
mosy, then president, wham 
he allegedly sought to oust 
in 1996. . 


Mr Cabas, Ms vice-presi- 
dential running-mate, as- 
sumed the candidacy and 
won the elections in May. 
Three days after taking 
office he freed Gen Oviedo 
by decree, then convened a 
fresh tribunal which re- 
voked the sentence/ • 

On Wednesday, after a 
five-hour debate, the su- 
preme court ruled by five 
votes to four that the gener- 
al’s release was unconstitu- 
tional. As commander in 


chief Mr Cabas Is obliged, 
according to the court, to 
send military police to arrest 
his political mentor, who Is 
believed to be at Ms home in 
Asunddn. 

The president's initial res- 
ponse was surprise, and be 
declined to say what he 
would do- “We will first 
await the report and then 
we'll see.” he said. “I cant 
say anything if I ha vent 
seen the document” 

Gen Oviedo’s advisers 


said the ruling was mean- 
ingless. 'There is no crime, 
much less a sentence to be 
served.” said Clemente Bar- 
rios, a member of **ta legal 
He said the sentence 
had been annulled by the 
second tribunal. 

Jorge VasconceBoa, legal 
adviser to congress, said Mr 
Cabas had to ensure that the 
sentence was served. If he 
did not he could be guilty 
of assisting the escape of a 
convict. 


Gen Oviedo, hugely popu- 
lar with the grass roots of 
the Colorado Party, is cur- 
rently a candidate for party 
chairman, and has stated his 
intention to run for presi- 
dent in 2003. But Wednes- 
day's ruling strips him of 
his civil and military rights. 

BQs opponents in the oppo- 
sition and his own party 
dominate congress, which 
sought the supreme court 
r uling after his release. 

Carlos Fflizzola, chairman 


of the National Encounter 
party and former vice-presi- 
dential candidate for the 
Democratic Alliance coali- 
tion. said the ruling 
strengthened the democratic 
process. 

"This helps give us confi- 
dence in the justice system 
In our country,” he told the 
Asuncion newspaper ABC 
Color. 

"It marks a milestone 
In the struggle against 
impunity.” 


Chris Bird In Belgrade 

T HE Yugoslav army said 
yesterday that it had 
killed eight ethnic Alba- 
nian fighters in a clash on the 
republic’s south-western bor- 
der with Albania The up- 
surge in violence came as the 
international community re- 
affirmed its promise to deploy 
2,000 unarmed observers in 
the province of Kosovo. 

The official Tanjug news 
agency said eight "Albanian 
terrorists” — Belgrade's term 
for the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLA) guerrillas — 
were “liquidated'' oftertrying 
to cross into Kosovo. 

The previous night, three 
people were shot dead when 
gunmen opened fire on their 
car In the Kosovan capital, 
Pristina. The KLA’s political 
spokesman. Adem Demuci. 
said the three were ethnic 
Albanians. 

“It was a classic as&iss bul- 
lion carried out by the Ser- 
bian security forces, 1 ' the 
Kosovo Information Centre 
quoted him as saying. 

The Organisation for Secu- 
rity and Co-operation in 
Europe, which met in Oslo 
yesterday, confirmed that it 
would send the foil comple- 
ment of 2,000 international 
observers promised to ensure 
that the Yugoslav president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, keeps to 
the deal agreed in October to 
withdraw most of his security 
forces from the territory. 

The OSCE, which has so far 
sent about 500 observers, has 
been accused of acting too 
slowly. 

‘As soon as the Serb forces 
withdrew, the KLA regained 
all of the positions they used 
to bold," said an official Serb 
source in Pristina. “And now 
the Serb population in Ko- 
sovo think that the OSCE mis- 
sion would like to have the 
KLA returning to their posi- 
tions in order to make them 
an equal partner in negotia- 
tions.” he said. 

On Wednesday, neighbour- 
ing Macedonia agreed to ac- 
ceot a 1 , 800 -strong force of 
French-led Nato troops whose 
task wffl be to "extract" any 
OSCE monitors in danger. 

The OSCE's incoming 
chairman, the Norwegian for- 
eign minister Knut Voile- 
baek. said yesterday that 
Kosovo was the organisa- 
tion's greatest challenge. 
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Analysis 

Ending dictatorship 

Akhdof plll i 

B>eratkxi teffe 


It’s never easy to remove military 
men from power. But why has the 
process been so difficult in Chile, 
compared with Argentina and 
Brazil, asks Jonathan Steele. 
















I T WAS only two months 
before General Au gusto 
Pinochet (picture below) 
set off from Santiago on 
his fateful trip to Lon- 
don. The Chilean Senate, 
of which he was a self-nomi- 
nated life member; was split 
Should it change the roster of 
national holidays and elimi- 
nate September 11, the day he 
launched his coup in 1973? For 
two decades public bodies had 
celebrated the day the armed 
forces bad "saved" Chile. 
Some argued the holiday was 
too divisive, it was time to 
move on. For others there was 
no shame in the coup. Proud 
though he is, Pinochet’s 
understanding of tactics won 
out He voted for abolition. 
Next year Chileans will cele- 
brate a new annual holiday on 
the first Monday of Septem- 
ber, to be called “Day of 
National Unity". 

Pinochet, in other words. Is 
not a pathetic 83- year-old pen- 
sioner be is still an active 
player in the political game. 
There is little truth either in 
the notion of a “delicate bal- 
ance" agreed when the army 
handed power back to the 
civilians — which Pinochet's 
extradition and trial In Spain 
would undermine. The experi- 
ence of Chile’s neighbours In 
making the transition from 
dictatorship to democracy 
shows that personality plays a 
significant part in the process 
of disengagement. It’s largely 
thanks to the energy drive, 
and brutality of this one man 
that Chile's transition to 
democracy has been more dif- 
ficult than those of its South 
American neighbours. 

Argentina and Brazil, though 
it hasn't been easy there, espe- 
cially in Argentina where the 
mothers of the Plaza de Mayor 
still cry for justice. _ ~ 

All three of the con- * IBg 
tlnent's biggest play- • ffljjp 
ers were ruled by the * 
military at some point \ 
In the Sixties and Sev- ^ 

enties. Although their 
coups occurred at ■* 

the height of the 
Cold War. they Klfcw 
were only loosely 

related to the 
rivalry- between 
the United States 
and the Soviet 
Union. Communist 
parties in 

Argentina and Brazil 
were tiny. In Chile. 
where the Communists ^ 
formed part of the Popular 
Unity government of Sal- 
vador Aliende which Pinochet 
overthrew, they were less radi- 
cal than the Socialist Party 
Nor was (Washington's bug- 


bear) Fidel Castro much 
involved. His comrade Che 
Guevara chose the small land- 
locked country of Bolivia for 
his effort to start a guerrilla 
struggle in 1967. 

Causes of the crises In 
Argentina. Brazil and Chile 
included disputes between the 
old landed elites and the 
industrial sector; rapid urban- 
isation after the second world 
war. economic arguments 
over Inflation, tariffs and 
growth, corruption in the 
established political parties 
and national unease over the 
extent of foreign ownership of 
the export sector whether It 
was beef sugar, or copper The 
army had intervened at differ- 
ent times during the century 
and a half since Argentina's 
and Chile’s independence 
from Spain. In Brazil, which 
broke from Portugal in 1823 
but maintained a monar chy 
for another 67 years, the army 
took the decisive role in creat- 
ing a republic 

Yet nowhere was the re- 
emergence of a politically 
active army in the modern era 
as dramatic as in Chile 
“From one of the most democ- 
ratic and politically-mobilised 
countries in the world, Chile 
became one of the most auto- 
cratic” says the Georgetown 
University professor, Arturo 
Valenzuelall). Pinochet 
appointed men in uniform to 
be Cabinet ministers, univer- 
sity presidents, ambassadors, 
mayors, and directors of pub- 
lic companies. Although his 
decree law number one of 
September H 1973 claimed the 
coup was designed to "restore 
Lnstitutionality”, Pinochet 
promptly closed down the 
Congress, the political par- 
ties. the trade unions and the 
free media. Again by contrast, 
the juntas in power in 
Argentina and Brazil were 
never personal dictatorships. 
The heads of the different 
• services shared authority in 
Argentina, with the first 


junta giving way in 1980 after 
four years to »nnnwr This 
was replaced in 1981 by a third 
junta, led by General 
Leopoldo Galtieri who 
launched the Falklands war. 
In Brazil, the generals suc- 
ceeded each other In rigid 
four-year stints as President, 
almost as though they were 
constitutionally el ected In 
Chile when the junta was 
sworn In In 1973 General 
Pinochet said: “I have no pre- 
tension to direct the junta 
while it lasts. What we will do 
is rotate". It was a promise he 
quickly broke. 

Bach of the three countries 
suffered. In Argentina over 
9,000 people were killed, as the 
junta launched its "dirty war" 
-against anyone suspected of 
being subversive, mostly 
young people with a high pro- 
portion of students among 
them. There were no trials. 
People simply disappeared. In 
Brazil with five tumm the pop- 
ulation around 150 died. In 
Chile the military unpri 
around 8.000. 

T HE end of mili- 
tary government 
was most abrupt 
in Argentina. A 
plunging eco- 
nomic collapse in 
the early 1980s as commodity 
prices fell coincided with the 
junta's defeat in the Falklands 
War After seven years the mil- 
itary lost all pu blic support as 
well as the stomach to go on, 
just as the Greek colonels had 
done when they suffered a 
similar national humiliation 
in losing part of an allied ter- 
ritory Cyprus, in 1974. The 
Argentinian military gave 
themselves an amnesty but 
the first civilian government 
quickly overturned it and 
authorised an Inquiry into the 
military’s crimes. 
*lf . Called Never Again 
■ re f (Nunca Mas), the 
v * report led to 
'VT' demands for trials 

V of all the guilty But 

the new president, 
v Raul Alfbnsin, 
took fright and 
with the notion 
of “due obedi- 
^^Bence'' exoner- 
a ted junior 
officers who 
were just obey- 
ing orders. 
Only the top 
leaders of the 
three juntas were 
tried, with five found 
guilty and four acquitted. 

■ When disappointed faml- 
f lies of victims called for jus- 
rtice against the lower-level 
I torturers. a series of 
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attempted army uprisings 
persuaded President Alfonsin 
to promise no more prosecu- 
tions. The so-called Full Stop 
legislation sanctified what 
many Argentinians now call a 
culture of impunity. They 
point out that amnesty is from 
the same root as amnesia, and 
say that successive govern- 
ments "have used the legal 
and juridical apparatus of the 
state to Impose a politics of 
memory which Is in fact a pol- 
itics of forgettlng’*(2J. A new 
case is under way against one 
of the junta leaders. Admiral 
Masse ra, for abducting babies 
of people who disappeared. 


It’s much better than Chile. 

in Brazil, the military 
stayed in power the longest; its 
eventual handover and lifting 
j of political restrictions were 
so gradual that much of the 
steam had run out of the move- 
ment for justice. The worst tor- 
ture had taken place in the 
juntas’ earliest years and by 
1985 when civilians came back 
to power half a generation had 
passed. The atmosphere was 
calmer, more similar to that in. 
Spain when the Franco regime 
ended almost -10 years after the 
civil wan 

In Chile in the early 1980s 
when the Argentinian and 


Brazilian military woe giving 
up, Pinochet launched new 
repression. His response to 
street demonstrations and ; 
overt political opposition was 
harsh, lb ensure its safety his 
regime bad passed an amnesty 
law In 1978 long before there . 
was any hint that it might ever , 
relinquish power But Pinochet 1 
misjudged the mood. In 1988 I 
when he organised a referen- 
dum an whether he could stay 
as President, he was so confi- 
dent he would win that he 
never contemplated fiddling 
the count Staggered by his 
defeat (though as many as 43 
per cent voted for him).' 


The Guardi 



Pinochet ensured that the civil- 
ian presidency which would 
succeed him would keep him 
as oommander-iBichief for ten 
more years until 1998. He 
strengthened the laws limiting 
civilian interference in mili- 
tary budgets and promotions, 
ft was hardly “reooncillatioa". 
let alone a transfer which had 
been agreed after democratic 
debate. It was an Imposed solu- 
tion, which Pincohet hoped 
would stick. 

Nevertheless the elected 
government of ' President ; 
Patricio Aytwln which was 
based on a coalition of Christ- 
ian Democrats and the old 


Cranbome^s 
West End farce 
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Socialist Party of the dead 
AHende did set up Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. 

For fear of Pinochet and his 
still-entrenched militar y 
MiaHffliinant its primary 
goal was to investigate deaths 
and disappearances, not to 
name names of torturers, 

killers, and those who gave’ 
them orders. So strict was this 
self-denying rule that the 
report is anonymous on the 
smallest things. A typical 
paragraph begins: “The per- 
son who served as Minister of 
Justice when decree law num- 
ber 3191 was passed has 
stated . . .”(3). But the report 
was scathing on the behaviour 
of the Chilean courts for not 
granting requests for habeas 
corpus when famili es asked 
about arrested victims, for 
accepting confessions ma de 
under torture, and for punish- 
ing judges who were more 
forthright in purs uing h uman 
rights violations. 

Published in 1991, the 
report helped to shift the goal- 
posts and adjust the balance 
which Pinochet’s defenders 
claim are Immutable. . “The 
realities are always shifting", 
says Jose Zalaqueti, a member 
of the commission. “The tran- 
sition since 1990 addressed 
human rights In an Imperfect 
way but a reasonable one. Our 
report revealed the truth. It 
changed the atmosphere and 
created new sensitivities. 
Without the report Contreras 
couldn’t have gone to prison.'’ 
General Manu el Contreras 
had headed the notorious 
intelligence service, DINA, 
which committed the worst 
murders, including the assas- 
sination of ADende's former 
Foreign Minis ter. Orlando 
Leteliet; in Washington. 
Around another twenty peo- 
ple were tried for offences 
commi tted afte r the 1978 
amnesty 

T HEN Pinochet 
shifted tiie goal- 
posts back. "The 
process came to a 
standstill because 
of his Stubbor- 
ness”, says Zalaquett. "He was 
wholly unrepentant and unco- 
operative. He had an image of 
omnipotence and impunity 
which is still so pernicious for 
the dimed forces." As for that 
other el ement in the “delicate 
balance” argument. the 
Chilean army few believe it 
would mount a coup to save 
Pinochet. Though it has taken 
longer to get t h ere, it is firmly 
back in barracks just as it is in 
Brazil and Argentina. A new 
generation of officers is in 
charge. “The country is no 
longer polarised. I don’t see 
any chance of a new coup. 
Some army extremists could 
create problems or plant 
bombs, but that is afl”, says 
Zalaquett It’s now very much 
a personal battle by Pinochet 
who is backed not so much by 
the army as the nine other sen- 
ators be appointed to the Sen- 
ate (around 20 per cent of the 
membership) who ally with 
Chile's political right to block 
change. His absence in Surrey 
Is already a kind of liberation. 

Sources: (1} Paul Drato and Ivan 
Jaksic (eds), The Straggle for 
Democracy In ChBe. University of 
Nebraska Press, 1991 p 21 ;( 2 } 

Inez Izagukre. Recapturing the 
Memory of Potties, Report on the 
Americas. \fol XXXI, May/June 
1998, NACLA, Washington DC; (3) 
Report of the Chilean National 
Commission on Truth and 
RecondUatton, English text 
pubfehed by Notre Dame Law 
School, Inctona, 1993, p125. 
Graphics: Paddy Allen; 
FlnbarrSheehy. 

Research: Matthew Keating. 
Jonathan Steefe covered Latin 
America for the Guardian in the 
earty 1980s. 
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W ITH the death 
of Christopher 
Dow, at the 
age of 82, Brit- 
ain loses one 
of Its most distinguished post- 
war economists and public 
servants. JCR Dow, as he was 
known to generations of eco- 
nomics and politics students, 
combined the experience of 
government with the objectiv- 
ity of the highest academic 
standards. 

His book The Management 
qf the British Economy 1945-60 
is a seminal work, which 
shows there is nothing new 
about economic policies 
which are intended to stabi- 
lise the economy, but which 
actually exaggerate its fluctu- 
ations. One of its lessons is 
that policymakers need all 
the tools of economic manage- 
ment available to them — a 
lesson not always observed in 
more recent years. 

Dow, educated at Bootham 
School In York, Brighton 
grammar school and Univer- 
sity College, London, was an 
economic adviser at- the Trea- 
sury during the Attlee gov- 
ernment's 194551 period of 
postwar economic reconstruc- 
tion, and in. the early years of 
Rab Butler’s 1951-55 Conser- 
vative chancellorship. In 1954 
he moved to what became his 
“second home”, the Indepen- 
dent National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research 
(NIESR), which gave him' the 
base to work on his books. 

After, another spell at the 
Treasury- in 1962-63, he was 
assistant secretary general at 
the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and De- 
velopment in Paris for 10 
years. These were the years 
when the OECD was in its 
prime as the focus for inter: 
national economic policy co- 
ordination, although the fea- 
ture of the early 1970s was the 
breakdown of. that coordina- 
tion, and the problems arising 
from the first oil crisis, and 
the worldwide outbreak of In- 
flation which hit the UK par- 
ticularly badly. 

As the executive director 
for economic policy at the 
Bank of England in 1973-81, 
Dow was actively involved in 
policy formulation during 
those crisis years. He picked 
out the current Governor Ed- 
die George as a rising star,' 
and entrusted him with con- 
structing plans for a reorga- 
nised . economics division 
within the Bank. 

A consummate “Keynes- 
ian.” Dow found it painful to 



Dow . . . essential integrity 

witness the rise of what be- 
came known as “unbelieving 
monetarism*' — the pol ici e s 
the Callaghan government 
was forced to adopt in res- 
ponse to successive foreign 
exchange crises — and “be- 
lieving mone tarism " — file 

policies the Thatcher govern- 
ment willingly adopted; in 
particular, the latter's obses- 
sion with the money supply, 
and its early belief in leaving 
the exchange rate entirely to 
“market forces.” 

While finding it difficult to 
conceal his intellectual con- 
tempt for monetarism, Dow 


He was sufficiently 
flexible to 
incorporate the 
criticisms of 
Keynesianism 


was a ttfciUed, even wily, offi- 
cial, and recognised that the 
fashionable cult of all those 
motorway-sounding mone- 
tary indicators such as “M3” 
had to he taken into account 
In his capacity as a very close 
and trusted adviser to Gordon 
Richardson (the Governor 
from 1973 to 1983) Dow made 
genuflections to the prevail- 
ing orthodoxy, while retain- 
ing his essential integrity and 
scepticism. Thus “monetary 
targets” were something he 
could live with, even advo- 
cate, if it pleased govern- 
ments. but he believed 
broader considerations 
should always prevail 

After leaving the Bank in 
1984, Dow returned to the 
NIESR- He was s uffi c i ently 
flexible to take on board the 
fashionable criticisms of 
Keynesianism and try to in- 
corporate than in his philoso- 


phy. In A Critique of Monetary 
Policy (1988, Jointly with ID 
SaviUe) he argued: “The mafo 
aim we see in ‘nonnaT times 
for monetary policy is to pre- 
serve the relative stability of 
the exchange rate. That alone, 
without any more ambitious 
aim, would be a major gain 
... if inflation more rapid 
th an in our trading partners 
persists, we argue for a grad- 
ual adjustment of the ex- 
change rale to that fester 
rate.” Alas, the exchange rate 
gyrations and overvaluations 
of recent years show little 
heed has been paid to such 
advice. 

It is tempting to say that 
Christopher Dow never 
stopped worrying about the 
economy — mercifully he 


managed to complete his last 
book Major Recessions — Brit- 
ain and the World 1920-95 
shortly before his death; but 
the truth is that Dow was a 
rounded character with a 
happy family lift and a seri- 
ous interest in music, the 
theatre and literature. It was 
possible — indeed likely — 
that one could spend an entire 
evening at the family dinne r 
table without the subject of 
economics cropping up at all 
— a table, incidentally, he 
had built himself during his 
spare hours as a carpenter. 

Do w was a modest and wise 
man whose apparent diffi- 
dence sometimes masked his 
great confidence In his own 
intellectual position. Only 
s ornymp of his stature could 
concede, disarmingly, when 
a&ked why he was embarking , 
for what proved to be his last 
major task, on a book about 
recession; “Because I am not 
sure what them.” 

A shy man, sometimes of 
few words, Dow surprised his 
friends somewhat late in life 
by jo ining the extro vert and 
gregarious Garrick Chib. For 
most of his working life, he 
had used the more traditional 
Whitehall Reform Club. 
There was always more to 
him than met the eye. 

Be was a staunch Roman 
Catholic convert The col- 
lapse which led to his death 
two days later took place at 
Sunday Mass in Brompton 
Oratory . He is survived by his 
wife Clare and their children 
James, Francesca, Rachel and 
Biba. ■ 
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Dorothy White ... an intellectual with a firmness of character which amounted to fierceness photograph graham turner 


Dorothy White 


Nursing the NHS ideal 


John Christopher Roderick Dow, 
economist, bom February 25, 
1916; died December 1, 1998 


H ER mother’s infir- 
mity was one factor 
that led Dorothy 
White, who has died 
of cancer aged 74, to found the 
Relatives Association in 1992. 
She argued that old age, when 
many people go into residen- 
tial homes and long-stay hos- 
pitals, should be a time resi- 
dents and relatives come 
together. Family members 



themselves needed support 
and advice to become part- 
ners in the process of residen- 
tial care and. through the RA, 
they could influence govern- 
ment policy. 

At its birth the RA operated 
informally, but In 1993 it be- 
came a charitable company, 
Dorothy was very firmly in 
the chair, leading her band of 
management committee mem- 
bers, writing the policy docu- 
ments, securing governmen- 
tal support, and taking calls 
from worried relatives, with 
great empathy. The new 
organisation was meeting an 
urgent need. 

In 1994 a full-time director 
was appointed, which took 
some of the pressure off Doro- 
thy — who had been fighting 
cancer since 1966. She 
resigned the chair in 1996 but 
remained as founder presi- 
dent Just three weeks ago. 
gravely ill. she sent her taped 
observations to the RA’s 
annual conference, express- 
ing her concern about the 
working of the National 
Health Service for older 
people. The commitment to 
free health care from the cra- 
dle to the grave, she said, bad 
been withdrawn. 

Dorothy knew about foe 
NHS. For some years post- 
war she worked as an admin- 
istrative grade civil servant 
In the team of Health Minis- 
ter Aneurin Bevan which set 
up the service. As a young 
principal she herself adminis- 
tered policy on old people’s 
homes — and her attachment 
to NHS ideals was to be life- 
long. Far more than half a 
century she contributed to 
health and education policy- 
making and administration, 
beginning at a time when 
married women were not ac- 
cepted in the civil service. 

She grew up Dorothy Ger- 
rish in Esher, in foe Quaker 
tradition. From St Swithun’s. 
school she went on in 1942 to 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics which had been evac- 
uated to C amb ridge. There 


she met her future husband 
John White, then with the 6th 
Airborne Division. They mar- 
ried shortly after VE Day. 

In July 1945 she was drafted 
into the civil service as a 
temporary assistant princi- 
pal, and was heartened by 
Labour's victory in foe gen- 
eral election which she be- 
lieved would strengthen the 
prospects of an NHS. It was 
during that election cam- 
paign that L the Labour can- 
didate for Knutsford, first en- 
countered her. 

While with the civil service 
she became secretary to the 
Whitley Council dealing with 
public sector pay. She was 


The commitment 
to free health care 
from the cradle to 
the grave, she 
said, had been 
withdrawn 


also the first Webb Fellow at 
the LSE, researching con- 
sumer aspects of south Lon- 
don maternity services. 

After her third son’s birth 
in 1958 White left the civil 
service. She worked as a 
youth club leader, taught in a 
comprehensive school and 
lectured in management at 
the North-West London Poly- 
technic. Back in the civil ser- 
vice in 1966 at the Department 
of Education and Science, she 
represented her department 
on Sir Keith Joseph's work- 
ing party on the reorganisa- 
tion of the NHS in the early 
1970s and on the Health Edu- 
cation Council. She then be- 
came secretary to the Schools 

Council. 

In 1979 she finally left foe 
civil service. She directed the 
Family Planning Association 
but after illness, re-focused 
ber attention on the volun- 


tary sector. She joined Barnet 
Voluntary Service Council 
(and was later awarded an 
OBE for her work there), 
chaired statutory and volun- 
tary sector working parties 
and the Care of the Elderly 
group on Barnet Community 
Health Council. She was also 
a management consultant to 
the Network Housing Associ- 
ation for residential and nurs- 
ing home schemes. 

She was also accepting the 
increasing burden of visiting 
her mother whose nursing 
home was some distance 
away. She was drawn into the 
management of residential 
homes, and on to the launch 
of the Relatives Association. 
In those final observations to 
foe RA conference she pin- 
pointed the need for older 
people to be financially sup- 
ported either in their own 
home or in a care home, and 
expressed concerns about 
whether older people were 
getting a fair share of NHS 
resources. She would have 
welcomed foe white paper 
Modernising Social Services 
published four days after her 
death, giving a clear commit- 
ment to some of her objec- 
tives, particularly in foe qual- 
ity of life for residents of 
homes through better inspec- 
tion systems. 

Her eminence in the field 
was marked by foe Social 
Care Association’s Merit 
Award in 1995 and a Guard- 
ian Jerwood Award in 1997. 
White was highly intelligent, 
an intellectual with a firm- 
ness of character which 
amounted to fierceness. But it 
was that fierceness that gave 
her the determination and 
courage to struggle against 
Illness for so long — and 
achieve so much. 

She is survived by her bus- 

band and three sons. 


Pat Tyfer 


Dorothy Marian White, public 

servant, bom October 13. 1924; 
died November 26, 1998 


Birthdays 


Farhad Afehar, neurosur- 
geon, 57; Jeff Bridges, actor. 
49; Horst Bnchholz, actor. 
66; Aim Christopher, sculp- 
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tor, 51; Ronnie Corbett, co- 
median, 68; Hywel Davies, 
Jockey, 42; Deanna Durbin, 
former actress and singer, 77; 
Jim Hall, jazz guitarist, com- 
poser, 68; Gemma Jones, ac- 
tress, 56; Richard Meade. 


three-day event rider, 60; 
Yvonne Minton, mezzo-so- 
prano, 60; Prof Lord Morris 
of Castle Morris, chairman. 
Prince of Wales’s Institute of 
Architects, 68; Pamela 
Stephenson, actress. 48. 


R ON Phillips, who has 
died aged 63, was a 
charismatic political 
and community activist 
whose early campaigns ex- 
posed the nature and conse- 
quences of institutional rac- 
ism in Britain. 

I met him in the 1970s when 
his home in the Moss Side 
area of Manchester was foe 
centre of political debate and 
community organisation. 
This period saw the growth of 
black self-help organisations 
organising around issues 
such as housing, education 
and police harassment. Phil- 
lips. a powerful orator, be- 
came a national figure when 
he look up the erase of David 
Oduwale. an African student 
murdered in Leeds. 

Phillips was born in 
Georgetown. Guyana. He 
went to Queens College, one 
of a number of schools 
throughout the Caribbean 
which groomed the future 
leadership of their countries. 
He would have become part of 
that elite but his father. 
George, emigrated to England 
in 1950. and Ron. with his 
mother Marjorie, joined him 
in 1952. 

After army service he 
studied civil engineering at 
Sheffield University and 
worked in the construction 
and mining industry as a de- 
signer and safety inspector. 

By foe late 1960s he was in 
Manchester where he cam- 
paigned for foe demolition of 
foe giant Hulme housing es- 
tate that devastated the social 
patterns of foe multi-racial 
community of Moss Side. 

At the end of foe decade he 
led an invasion or black pro- 
testers iqto Manchester Ca- 
thedral. Their aim was to get 
church property' made avail- 
able for use as a nursery. His 
tactic was to go up to foe 
Dean of Manchester and call 
on him to come out of the 
pulpit. 

That fearlessness in the 
face of authority brought 
fame but also trouble. Partly 
as a result of that campaign 
he broke an injunction: foe 
result was a brief spell in 
prison. On release he became 
a rallying point for cam- 
paigns about prison reform. 

Soon after he founded 
George Jackson House, a self- 
help hostel which housed 
homeless black youth, most of 
whom had come out of foe 
care of local authorities or 
were recovering from a 
period or detention. It in- 
spired community projects 
and helped lay foe founda- 
tions for modern black com- 
munity organisation in 
Britain. 

In foe late 1970s he returned 
to Guyana. He then went to 
foe United States where he 
resumed his career as an en- 
gineer and was a member of 
faculty of Delaware State Uni- 
versity. He retired earlier this 
year and suffered a heart 
attack a few months later. 

Phillips, who had two 
brothers, Mike and Trevor, 
leaves behind five children by 
his first marriage, and his 
widow, Beverley. 


Valerie Amos 


Ivor Ronald Phillips, black per- 
sons activist, bom October 26. 
1935; died October 31. 1998 


A Country Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: An 
abandoned livestock market 
— rusting sbeep pens, creak- 
ing iron gates on foe stoutly 
constructed enclosures de- 
signed for cattle, and the 
closed and bolted cream- 
painted auctioneer’s offices — 
lies at foe foot of Gurostool 
Hill, only a short walk from 
our new home in Tetbury. 

Livestock auctioneers al- 
ways amused me as figures of 
florid countenance and un- 
bounded confidence, with a 
uniform of tweed, cavalry 
twill, Tattersall check and a 
brown trilby. We bought and 
sold at auction over the years 
and knew record high — and 
low — prices. 

Since medieval theologians 
proved to their own satisfac- 
tion that the beasts of the 
field have no souls it is not 
foe ghosts of the animals I 
think of when we walk past 
foe abandoned market — but 
I can imagine the lowing of 
cattle, foe nervous bleating of 
sheep, and the rolling chant 
of the auctioneer. 

COUN LUCKHUFST 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE WORK of the Turner 
Prize winner, Chris Ofili. is 
not on show at Manchester 
City Art Gallery (page 3, De- 
cember 2). It is (dosed for the 
next two yeark Offli’s paint- 
ings may be seen at foe 
Whitworth Art Gallery, Man- 
chester, until January 24, 
Monday to Saturday 10am to 
5pm, Sunday 2pm to 5pm 
(closed December 23 to Janu- 
ary 4). 

1N AN article about the 
si nger , Bjork (pages 12 and 13, 


G2. November 30). we won- 
dered why she would choose 
to wear a T-shirt with the 
words Sod Off written on it. 
The answer, a reader sug- 
gests. is that foe words form 
the title of (me of her songs (to 
be found on the CD single. 
Joga). 

THE INSTRUMENT played 
by Lonnie Pitcbford (Obituar- 
ies, page 22, yesterday) is foe 
diddiey bow rather than foe 
didley bow. and Pitchford 
nlflwrl it at thp Smithsonian 


Institution, rather than 
institute. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian. 119. Farring- 
don Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readenaguarttian.co.uk 
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U NBEKNOWN to some, 
the liberty of the Brit- 
ish press was in peril 
Last Friday at a Gillingham 
service station In KenL Hav- 
ing received a tip-off from a 
lorry driver who suspected 
he had tm wittingly picked 
up some Illegal Immigrants 
in Calais, Kent police were 
dispatched to intercept the 
London bound vehicle at the 
M2 services. Inside, how- 
ever, officers were surprised 
to find not Just nine sus- 
pected foreigners but also 
two persons sheepishly 
claiming to be members of 
Her Majesty’s Press. Their 
story was confirmed by 
three News of the World col- 
leagues who had been tail- 
ing the lorry, but sadly this 
was not enough to dissuade 
officers that a period at Her 
Majesty's pleasure was ap- 
propriate. Indeed suspects, 
journalists and the driver 
all enjoyed the hospitality of 
Kent police last Friday. But 
with no proof that the hacks 
entered the lorry In Calais 
(which would have consti- 
tuted a criminal act) the 
Fleet Street Five are now. 
thankfully , at liberty. 


P AUL Johnson and the 
Prime Minister, it is 
said, have long since 
enjoyed a mutual admira- 
tion. The framed fan letter 
from Mr Tony which hangs 
in Paul’s house is now, of 
course, legendary. Never- 
theless, Mr T suffers a dress- 
ing down at the hands of the 
Spectator columnist this 
week over the issue ofPIno- 
chet’s extradition. Paul 
reveals bow he put it to the 
PM straight, ata recent face- 
to-face meeting: “He Came 
here as a sick man and guest 
and yon betrayed the most 
elementary principles of 
hospitality. How could you 
do it?” Meekly. Mr Tony re- 
sponds: “I was told that un- 
less I allowed the case to 
proceed I would be in breach 
of the extradition treaty.” 
Legal claptrap, says PauL 
Correct procedure would 
have been to consult Baron- 
ess Thatcher before inform- 
ing the Queen that Pinochet 
was free to fly home. Had 
this been done. Insists Paul, 
Mr Tony would now have 
the enthusiastic backing of 
all parties in the Commons. 
“There Is nothing lawyers 
like more," he counsels, 
than the chance to “collect 
huge fees ultimately funded 
by the taxpayers”. And was 
Mr Tony really listening? “I 
could see he took it in.” says 
Paul, “and I hope he will 
apply it in future.” As do we, 
Jonners. It would be a fool- 
ish and naughty PM who did 
not. 


O N the subject of 

naughty boys, an Illi- 
nois teacher is being 
prosecuted after admitting 
that he disciplined his pu- 
pils with electric sho cks. 
Philip Rash, reports FHM 
magazin e, instructed 
naughty children (steady 
now Paul) to hold a spark 
plugin one hand and a metal 
wire attached to an electric 
generator in the other. In 
his defence Rush points out 
that this is also an excellent 
way “for a student to learn 
how a motor generates a 
charge”. 


C OMMISERATIONS to 
Eric Forth, MP for 
Bromley and Chisle- 
hurst, who didn't make the 
top 20 on the ballot for pri- 
vate members bills yester- 
day, despite nominating 
himself as a hopeful. Eric, 
you recall, likes to wreck all 
private members' bills as a 
matter of the highest princi- 
ple. What cause he would 
have championed, had he 
topped the ballot, we cannot 
say as he was unable to come 
to the phone yesterday. Do 
let us know, Eric. 



Hague stumbles into a West End 
farce and Granborne exits right 



A NYONE who has ever 
wondered what the 
House of Lords was for 
must now have their answer. 
As West End force goes, it Is 
better than average, and if the 
House Is looking for a formal 
new rote in British life. It 
might do well to consider a 
career in light entertainment 
This week’s plot has be- 
come quite difficult to follow. 
William Hague championed 
the will of the C omm ons over 
the Lords by sacking his 
party leader in the Lords — 
for. er, agreeing to prevent 
the Lords opposing the will of 
Commons over the abolition 
the powers of hereditary 
peers. Tony Blair champi- 
oned the will of the Commons 
by doing a deal which would 
preserve the voting rights erf 
hereditary peers — a "demo- 
cratic monstrosity” — for up 
to five years, even though the 
Commons had the power to 
get rid of them at once. Tory 
peers were primed to gloat 
over their coup when they 
suddenly found themselves 
writing resignation letters 
and receiving the sack. 
Labour were busy congratu- 
lating themselves on neuter- 
ing opposition to reform, but 
now look like they might be 
back where they started. 

Such absurdism.’ Such out- 
rageous drama 1 As observers 
blink with the thrill of it all, 
some are now tempted to 
draw similarly dramatic con- 
clusions. Jeremy Paxman has 
been wagging his eyebrows in 
an agitation-crisis fashion; 
some MPs have predicted the 
final demise of the Tory 
party; all are expressing scan- 
dalised shock. Like most audi- 
ences erf force, they have 
worked themselves into a 
pleasing state of over-excite- 
ment The affair -Is funny, but 
there’s nothing especially 
scandalous about it and even 
less that it is particularly sur- 
prising. The deal which has 


ended up causing the Tories 
so much trouble was a per- 
fectly good one. Lord Cran- 
borne put it quite nicely him- 
self: “Of conrse the 
Government was always go- 
ing to win a knock down 
battle with the House of 
Lords . . . andhquite right too.” 
If he was never going to save 
the hereditary peers, saving 
100 for a few more years was 
better than nothing — partic- 
ularly if he happened to num- 
ber among that 100. If Labour 
could be made to look shifty 
hi the process, so much the 
better. 

It is obviously a good offer, 
or Hague would not have 
been forced into the eccentric 
position of having to endorse 
it himself the next day. Cran- 
home’s crime was to sell off. 
in return, the right to oppose 
the next stage of reform. But 
what did that right amount 
to? Not much more than the 
right to make the Tory party 
look even more absurd for a 
few more years. An allegedly 
revamped Conservative 
party, led by a man bom in 
the 1960s, cannot hope to 
make the House of Lords its 
defining millennial cause 
without calling into question 
its modernity, if not its 
sanity. 

The deal made just as much 
sense for Labour. They’d get 
everything they wanted, for 
the modest price of 100 peers 
voting for a few more years. 
As these peers have already 
been voting for several centu- 
ries, this is a hardship most or 
us could probably endure. 
The only reasonable objection 
to further reform of the Lords 
is one of priorities; if reform ■ 
was won at the expense of 
parliamentary time for more 
urgent afftdrs, even Labour i 
supporters might start to 
wonder If It was worth h. The 
deal with Cranbome would 
have defosed this one danger. 

There Is an unconvincing 


| suspension of disbelief about 
members of both Houses af- 
fecting shock at the revela- 
tion of a deal. Like members 
of an andience shouting “He’s 
behind you?”, they are collud- 
ing in an elaborate pretence. 
Of course they know that 
party leaders do deals an the 
time, and would expect noth- 
ing less of them. 7/bat makes 
the week's events so impor- 
tant is not the surprise 
dement at an, but rather, the 
extent to which they serve to 
confirm things we already 
knew. 

Things like, for example, 
this. WQJiaxn Hague is not a 

Dribbling in-breds 
in bow-ties queued 
up to say who their 
grandfather was 

very clever leader of the Con- 
servative party. Had he bad 
the sense to agree to the deal 
when it was first presented, 
he could have made as much 
capital from the supposed U- 
tum as the Tory spin ma- 
chine could muster; given the 
health of the Tory spin ma- 
chine at present, this might 
not have amounted to much, 
but it would have been an 
easier task than the one the 
hapless Central office is now 

ftif'if ig. 

That Hague should flunk it 
wise to ma k e the House of 
Lords his cause celebre is as 
good a proof of his political 
judgement as we are likely to 
get. It was John Major who 
first sold himwAif as defender 
of the constitution against 
new Labour’s reforms; the 
strategy did little for him, and 
it Is hard to see why it would 
serve his successor any bet- 1 
ter. His party can hardly ar- 
gue, as it has tried, that Blair | 


| should be worrying more 
about the economy and less 
about the odd Lord, If it is 
Hague who is keeping Lords 
on the a genria, 

The affair also confirmed 
suspicions that Hague’s party 
is not yet a proper model of 
discipline. That said, of 
course Cran borne would be 
w illing to betray his own 
leader, whoever he was. Cran- 
bome believes that “The con- 
stitution. and your view of 
it . . . should always come be- 
fore your party". Happily for 
men like this, their view of 
the constitution is indivisible 
from their view of their own 
self-interest. 

This week we were given a 
lesson in something else we 
already know — namely, just 
how many of them believe 
Cranbome’s smug rubbish. 
The spectacle of dribbling in- 
breds in bow-ties queuing up 
to tell the cameras who their 
grandfather was came as no 
surprise, but it was a useful 
reminder that they should be 
salt home at the earliest con- 
venience. Through their plum 
splutterlngs, they spoke the 
case for their own demise 
more eloquently than the 
ablest of reformers. 

The last and kindest conclu- 
sion to he draw n from the 
week is that William Hague is 
not a lucky man. He must be 
wondering what happened; 
one minute he was taunting 
Blair from the dispatch box, 
the. next his party's peers 
were clattering into free fell, 
and he was being asked on 
Newsnigbt If he was up to the 
job. Hague has a habit of 
being unlucky, but this we 
also know. Politicians make 
their own luck, and his latest 
misfortune only confirms a 
cliche as predictable as the 
plot of a West End force. If 
you set out to defend the inde- 
fensible, you seldom enjoy the 
fete you had scripted for 
yourself. 


Greedy, ruthless sales pitches 
will ruin many Christmases 


Rip-off of 
the children 



JR T THIS time of year Tm 
always relieved I don’t 
^Rkhave children. The 
parents I see wandering the 
shopping malls in the hope of 
purchasing some peace and 
quiet have the feces of the con- 
demned. They know they can 
buy respite but not satisfac- 
tion, for the staggering turn- 
over of feds in Britain, driven 
by the most predatory chil- 
dren’s advertising in Europe, 
means that Christmas has be- 
come a trade In disap- 
pointment 

British children are exposed 
to more adverts than any 
others in the EU — an average 
of 17 per hour on children's 
TV. Last year, advertisers 
spent £150 million selling toys 
and games — six times more 
than in 1992. And this is only 
the beginning. Last week, the 
big advertising agency 
McCann Erickson launched a 
new children's division, 
doubtless in order to compete 
with Saatchi and Saatchi. who 
launched theirs at toe begin- 
ning of the year. 

Billboards are appearing in 
school corridors and play- 
grounds. Company logos are 
turning up on uniforms. Ex- 
cite Inc will provide free e- 
mail accounts for all school- 
children, recouping its costs 
through on-screen advertis- 
ing. While the Government 
seems to believe it has a duty 
to interfere in every other 
area of school life, when it 
c o mes to advertising, it re- 
fuses to intervene. Schools and 
their governors are left to in- 
terpret the National Consumer 
Council guidelines and negoti- 
ate with the most determined 
salespeople in Britain, with- 
out help or guidance from the 
Department for Education. 

P ITIED against five mar- 
keting executives in a 
radio discussion last 
week, I was told that advertis- 
ing helps parents, because it 
encourages children to be- 
come more discerning con- 
sumers. Children, they in- 
formed me, know how much 
money their parents have and 
won’t make inordinate de- 
mands. If parents aren't tough 
en o u gh to stand up to them, 
they must be pretty pathetic. 

I don’t suppose it's too hard 
to stand up to your children if 
you’re an advertising execu- 
tive, as the money you make 
from exploiting other people's 
kids means that you don’t 
often have to say no to your 
own. But for the impoverished 
parents I know, Christmas 
means conflict, as their chil- 
dren beg. scream and sulk for 
the overpriced trash dangled 


beyond their reach 17 times an 
f hour. The parents know that 

Christmas will be miserable, 
because instead of Furbies and 
[ All Saints dolls, their children 
wQl have to make do with last 
year's crazes. They know that 
I their children will be made to 
feel like second-class citizens 
, when they arrive in the 
playground on the first day of 
the spring term, still wearing 
the old football strip. 

Children's advertising is the 
marketing of insecurity, a mis- 
sion to generate self-con- 
sciousness among the only 
group of people who have, 
hitherto, been free from it. A 
recent ad by Kellogg's, which 
attracted a rare condemnation 
from the Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority (ASA), 
claimed that eating its cereal 
could make children less sus- 
ceptible to bullying, as it could 
help them to lose weight 
Parents complained that Iht 
children. Identified by the ad- 
vert as a target, arc now more 
likely to be bulliod. 

The Independent Television 
Commission’s code on adver- 
tising to children could 
scarcely be dearer. “No 
method of advertising." it in- 
sists. “may be employed which 
takes advantage of the natural 
credulity and sense of loyalty 
of children.” “Advertisements 
must not exhort children to 
purchase” or "ask their 
parents or others to make en- 
quiries or purchases”. “No ad- 
vertisement may lead children 
to believe that if they do not 
have or use the product or ser- 
vice advertised they will be in- 
ferior ... or liable to contempt 
or ridicule". Were the rules 
applied, it's hard to see how 
any advert would slip through 
the net But both the ITC and 
the ASA are weakly consti- 
tuted and reluctant to use 
their limited powers. Both au- 
thorities, for example, ban the 
encouragement of “pester 

They beg for the 
overpriced trash 
dangled beyond 
their reach 

power”, but according to Mar- 
keting Week, this bane of ail 
parents, much of it driven by 
advertising, is worth £8.4 
billion a year in Britain. 
Whenever anyone calls For 
more controls, however, Gov- 
ernment ministers rush to 
reassure the industry that 
"self-regulation" is the best 
way forward. 

Civilised countries have no 
truck with such nonsense. 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium 
and Austria an ban advertis- 
ing during children's televi- 
sion programmes. When the 
Swedes assume the EU presi- 
dency in 2001. they will at- 
tempt to defend harrassed 
parents throughout the union, 
by introducing new restric- 
tions on children's advertis- 
ing. The Advertisers' Associa- 
tion is already lobbying to stop 
them. Thanks to its members. 
Father Christmas has become 
an enemy of the people. 



Robert Cranbome knows exactly what he wanted , as l do. Our great-grandfathers talked together of Lords reform in the 1 880s 


Blue genes 


I N a flurry of excitement 
the Press Association yes- 
terday revealed a top psy- 
tiologisfs opinion on Gor- 
an Brown's choice of 

hristmas card. Four-year- 

id Rwiina Keywood's p Lo- 
ire of a horn-blowing 
ngeL “conveys a softer side 
» the ‘Prudent Cbancel- 
irV said Professor Tram 
/heeler from University 
ollege Chester. Con- 
ersely. Downing Street’s 
ird— featuring a deserted 
nmber 10 dining table — 
as thought "remote, im- 
ersonal and seriously off- 
lessage*. Remarks com- 
mentators are already 

lggesting could be as dam- 
ping to the Blair-Brown 

sis as Paul Rontledge’s bi- 
jrapby of Gordon- Mean- 
hlle. asked what cards 
ley would be sending this 
jar. Conservative Central 
ffleesaid, ‘Tor goodness 
ike, we have got more im- 
artant things to do." And 
aven’ttheyjust. 



M Y FAMILY has been 
in Parliament from 
Lancastrian times. 
We had a Speaker in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; we 
supported Cromwell with a 
regiment of parliamentary 
cavalry; we survived the 
restoration; we prospered as 
Whigs in the 18th century 


supporting the Hanoverian 
succession. And after the 
Act of Union we became 
Earls and Tories. 

In the 18th century, the 
greatest Speaker the House 
of Commons has ever had 
was called Sir Arthur Ons- 
low. My great-grandfather 
was the first minister of 
agriculture. Both my father 
fltiJ grandfather were minis- 
ters. So the Onslow partia- 
mentary tradition is long 
and deep. I see my final duty 
after 600 years in parlia- 
ment as to try and make 
sure that what comes after 
us is a much Improved 
House of Lords. 

Peccavl (I have sinned) 
said General Napier in 1843 
after he annexed Sdnde In 
India against express orders. 
Whether the recent arrange- 
ment with tiie Government 
by oar former party leader 
hi the Lords, Robert Cran- 
borne, was direct disobedi- 
ence or only enthusiastic in- 
tervention is not relevant 


Sometimes, as with Napier 

In Sdnde, (or Nelson at Co- 
penhagen in 1801) subordi- 
nates go beyond their in- 
structions. Churchill almost 
certainly did, sMwng ii j can- 
not recall an example. 

Sorely what Mr Hague 
should have done was to 
have g i v e n Lord Granborne 
a rocket — and then taken 
credit for the concession 
that the Government has un- 
doubtedly made. After all, 
Cranbome has been as suc- 
cessful as both Nelson and 
Napier. Instead, Hague let 
Mr Blair rubbish him and 
appeared incompetent and. 
petulant 

What is relevant Is that I 
believe Wednesday’s events 
have not only made a prop- 
erly reformed House of 
Lords more likely, but 
brought it nearer. Labour’s 
leader in the Lords, Lady 
Jay, said on TV, on Pan- 
orama and the next morning 
an breakfast teteviston, that 
this would be possible by the 


next election. There is of 
course one way of guaran- 
teeing a timetable. TO bring 
about stage two of Lords 

reform there would be what 
Lord Alexander of Weedon 
calls a sunset clause. That is 
a danse which would set a 
find! tm the time of the stage 
one bin (the one which abol- 
ishes the hereditaries). So if 
after that time no stage two 
(the new second chamber) 
bad been created, then all 

those Earte and Marquises of 

ancient lineage would come 
trooping bade through the 
Gothic portals. 

The Government, under 
threat from us hooligans, 
has made a great concession 
on stage one. Now I hope 
they will not deny us a sun- 
set clause because the hooli- 
gans are not gone yet. 

Part erf the sadness of this 
upheaval has been that the 
Tory party in the House of 
Commons did not know 
what it wanted of a reformed 
House. Robert Cranbome 


did. He knows exactly wfaal 
he wanted, as I do. Our 
great-grandfathers talked 
together of Lords reform in 
the 1880s. 

Be wanted a House Of 
Lords that had the legiti- 
macy to check both Conser- 


meats. I do not think Mr 
Hague wanted that 
The meeting of the Conser- 
vative peers on Wednesday 
afternoon was solidly be- 
hind Lord Cranbome. It is 
not right to say in detail 
what went on in the meet- 



Cranbome was supported by 
all who spoke — from Lord 
Carrington to Lord 
Alexander. 

I know of no hereditary 
peer who would go to the 
stake for the hereditaries; 
but most would do so for the 
sake of proper reform. I feel 
that there was an lnter- 
bouse culture clash aver this 
affair. The Lords' instincts 
are for politeness and to 
seek agreement In the Com- 
mons there is a greater sense 
of adversarial behaviour. 

On this occasion the Lords’ 
combination of a threat of 
hooliganism and a willing- 
ness to listen produced an 
improvement in the propos- 
als. That improvement has 
for to go but it now looks 
possible — if not probable — 
that we will get a properly 
reformed second chamber. 
That was not so at this time 
last week 


Michael Onslow Is the 7th Earl of 
Onslow 
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‘Surely GUP’s dead poets 
would be prepared to 
subsidise living ones?’ 

Rachel Billington, Letters 


Europe cuts 


Britain should follow suit 

YESTERDAY’S coordinated cut in interest 
rates by tie ll European, countries about to 
adopt monetary union was as welcome as it 
was unexpected. The Bank of rcnginnrf 
should follow it up with a fresh reduction of 
its own of 05 percentage points when it 
meets next week. A cut is needed to combat 
the increa sing economic gloom that is envel- 
oping the UK’s economic prospects and to 
make a farther contribution to European 
recovery. Until a month or two ago there 
were fears that the new European. Central 
Bank (ECB) would refuse to lower interest 
rates at all and might even raise them to 
flaunt its independence to the politicians — 
like the German ftnanrw ministpr Oskar 
Lafontaine — who have been baying for 
cuts. During the past week these fears gave 
way to expectations that the putative ECB 
might reduce rates in a couple of weeks 
time Instead they retained the banker's 
penchant for surprise by lowering them 
yesterday. 

A cut was. long overdue. It has been 
obvious for months that Europe’s long- 
delayed economic recovery was stalling in 
the wake of the Asian crisis and needed a 
boost — not least to alleviate an unemploy- 
ment rate of 10 per cent Seldom in recent 
memory has inflation been less of a prob- 
lem. It has fallen to 1 per cent In the 11 
countries of Euroland and is barely half that 
in France and Germany. Today's priority is 
to boost jobs and prevent deflation (telling 
prices) rather than worry about prices ris- 


ing. Whether yesterday's decision marks a 
shift from the ultra-caution of the Bundes- 
bank’s monetarist culture to one that takes 
some notice of the real world remains to be 
seen. The tell in interest rates came after 
finance ministers, fnriurtTng Mr T-afKwfatnpi 
(who has been calling for the ECB to take 
account of unemployment) reaffirmed their 
commitment to reduce their budget deficits 
to below the Maastricht ceiling of 3 per cent 
of GDP. Whether there was an implicit 
understanding between bank and politi- 
cians is a matter of speculation. But the 
hard-line Wim Duisenberg, president of the 
ECB, must have been co nfident ifr at the 
deficit ceilings wouldn’t be breached other- 
wise his aim of making the euro a strong 
currency would have been jeopardised. 

The evidence of a sharp slowdown in the 
sendee industries (including a tell in pre- 
Christmas buying) on top of the manufac- 
turing recession ought to he enough to 
persuade the Bank of England to reduce 
rates in Britain when its monetary policy 
committee meets next week. Last week 
Eddie George hinted to a commons select 
committee that rates faTten enoug h to 
ensure that the 25 per cent inflation target 
was met But he could hardly say otherwise. 
Once it realised that it had allowed interest 
rates to rise too test earlier in the year, the 
Bank acted quickly to reduce them, it 
should continue the task this week with 
another significant cut We owe it to Europe 
as well as ourselves. 


Without peers 

Hague can’t afford another split 

WILLIAM HAGUE’S biggest mistake may 
have been to sack a seventh marquess-in- 
waiting. In New Britannia earls may be- 


come bus drivers and appear on quiz shows. 
The lovely-but-liquidated homes of our fed- 
ing aristocracy may be snapped up by pop 
stars or Cm the case of Annie Gloag of 
Stagecoach) by bus company owners. But 
the British still seem to love a lord. At least 
they do according to many of the glowing 
tributes to Lord Cranbome which appeared 
in yesterday’s newspapers. Deference may 
be dead in theory, but Middle England’s 
middle-class columnists, red-eyed and griev- 
ing, still doff their bowlers wider a cry of 
“God bless, you milord.” 

One such pronouncement yesterday sug- 
gested that in any war between the Cecils 
(pronounced Cicdl) and the Hagues (pro- 
nounced Hague) there could only be one 
winner “William Hague is dispensable, the 
Cedis are not” This is demonstrably non- 
sense. The Cecils, strictly-speaking the Gas- 
coyne-Cecils, may have husbanded their 
ancient fortune more skillf ully than the 
Lovats (which is why Mrs Gloag got her 
castle). But politically the trite are history. 
The future lies with what the FT loftily calls 
“the son of a fizzy drinks maker”: Mr 
Hague, child of provincial entrepeneurial 
prosperity. 

What sort of future is it? Gloomy tor the 
forseeable fixture. Mr Hague has appeared 
cm every radio and TV programme to ex- 
plain why he had to sack Lord Cranbome. 
Like the Afghan guerrilla manque he once 
was. Lord C had defied orders and gone 
behind enemy lines. When he returned with 
91 heads and expecting a medal, he was 
court-martialed ins tead. Discipline, you see, 
frightfully important Mr Hague believes it 
is also about de-Majorlsing his party by 
showing he has core beliefe he win not trim 
for short-term gain. He contrasts it with Mr 
Blair’s opportunism in reprieving those 91 
toffs. He also blames Lord Cranbome for 
doing a deal with No. 10 which (he says) 


would have prevented Tory MPs in the 
Commons from fighting Labour’s reform 
hOl and that Euro-elections bm with its 
dosed lists. 

Interesting if complicated stuff but does it 
resonate with voters? Mr Hague believes he 
is playing a long game, but there is only 
slender evidence in the polls that he is 
beginning to make a positive impact. On the 
economy, on schools and NHS waiting lists 
the electorate’s instinct is still to blame the 
Tories. In policy initiatives where Billy the 
Kid seeks to strike a popular chord, his 
message remains unclear. He does not op- 
pose the euro outright, only for 10 years. He 
does not oppose retention of the 91 peers, 
only the manna’ and extent of its doing. He 
is for tolerant lifestyles (for which read 
gays and single mums), hut also for tradi- 
tional family values and jokes about Rio. 

No one disputes that the Conservative 
leader is a very clever, basically decent 
man. But his grounding in the bloodless 
certainties of management consultancy still 
makes him a man for the McKinsev omni- 
bus, not Qaphani’s. He still has time to do 
better. But this week he dumsily split his 
own party and made even the hereditary 
peers look flexibly Mandelsonian deal-cut- 
ters. Next time the knives may be 
sharpened. 


Teachers’ pay 

Through Blunkett’s gate 

DAVID Blanket* probably did enough yes- 
terday to convince school sceptics that his 
plan for teachers’ salaries is not a divisive 
exercise in creaming off the better profes- 
sionals, leaving the mass of teachers bang- 
ing their heads against a pay ceiling every- 
one recognises is too low. The education 


secretary' is using his extra money selec- 
tively. that’s true. He has held out against 
the teacher unions which want an across- 
the-board increase. 

But his estimate is that a “majority” of 
teachers will eventually pass through the 
gate on to a new upper salary scale which 
tops at about £35,000 a yean no princess’s 
ransom but a significant improvement and 
surely the basis for the long-haul reposition- 
ing of the profession in the eyes of public, 
parents and (crucially) bright pupils looking 
for a career. 

The key to the new structure is appraisal. 
Heads (who will themselves be subject to 
monitoring} will determine their colleagues’ 
livelihoods. The unions dislike this transfer 
of power. But much will depend on the 
methodology. If appraisal is done according 
to starched and formal categories out of 
some Eighties' management textbook, it will 
foil. 

Good teaching is an art and the way it 
gets recognised and rewarded must be 
subtle and elastic. The idea of distributing 
bonuses to schools that do well is fine in 
principle, but everything once again hinges 
on how success is measured: there's a lot of 
progress yet to be made towards satisfactory 
measures of value-added. 

With his offer to improve staff common 
rooms, David Blunkett makes a play for the 
foot-soldiers' vote: with his “fast track” 
training plan he appeals to those who would 
like to create a new subaltern class. Yet his 
central goal can be shared by all, to improve 
the standing of this profession, within and 
without. Teachers and their representatives 
might wish for a big-bang increase in sala- 
ries which would unmistakably signal a 
new appreciation of the social importance of 
work in schools. But it is not to be; what 
David Blunkett is offering is. however, well 
worth grasping. 


Letters to the Editor 


Theological 

disputes 

QEV Kenneth G Walton (Let- 
Itters, December 2) implies 
cowardice when he asks why 
don’t I challenge the homopho- 
bia cf Islamic fundamentalists - 
In 1994, myself andih/e other 
members of Outrage! braved 
death threats, abuse and vio- 
lence to stage a vlgflat a rally 
of 6,000 Islamirists advocating 
themnrdercfgaypeople.1 
have been attacked in the 
street with baseball bats, 
knives, iron bars and botfles. 
My teeth are Chipped or 
cracked. There have been ar- 
son attempts on my home, 
bricks through tbe windows 
and a bullet through the door. 
Peter TatchelL 
OutRagel, London. 

7\ S a Muslim, I take great 
/“Vexception to Rev Walton’s 
letter. I believe in the funda- 
mental tenets aflslam but that 
does not make me violent or 
undemocratic. I do not con- 
done Peter TatcheR’a actions 
but I do believe In his right to 
raise issues for debate. 

Nazar Mohammad Khattak. 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 

IN June 1950, as a child, I was 
1 taken to Shaw’s Comer on 
the day my parents acted as 
witnesses to Shaw's will 
(Shaw’s letter fetches £20,700, 
December 3). After a brief in- 
troduction to tbe great man, 
my sister and I waited in the 
kitchen. What were we given 
to eat? A piece of plum cake. 
Penny Leonard. 

Brecon, Powys. 


I reference in your paper to a 

Mr Lafontaine being “Jesuit 
educated”. Is there some sinis- 
ter significance in this? 
Benedict Keane. 

(Jesuit educated), 

Norwich. 


►erai Pinochet turn up to 
court next week wearing a 
dress and full make-op? 
Zelie Cleaver. 

Bewdley. Wares. 


Lords a’leaping away 


A FTER the deal with the 
hereditaries (Tories in 
turmoil, December 3), 
there is one question Mr B2air 
most answer. Does Labour in- 
tend to create a genulne 
second chamber, co-equal in 
power wittrtbe Commons, 
with its own democra tic man-, 
date, its consent necessary for 
legislation to be approved? Or 
will the New Lords remain 
only an adjunct offering 
amendments from which the 
Commons pick and choose? 

If the New Lords are to beas 
subordinate to the Commons 
(and thereby to the Cabinet), 
as the Lords Is now, power will 
be centralised and monopo- 
lised by tbe executive to an 
unprecedented degree. The 
supposedly transitional stage 
will represent the beginning 
and end of reform. 

In this case democratic 
principle isn’t what’s impor- 
tant, but the head count of 
potential hereditary ob- 
stacles; 91 is tolerable, 695 is 
not. IfMr Blair wanted a genu- 
indy, democratic upper house, 
it would be unthinkable to 
allow any hereditary peers a 
say — possibly pivotal — in 
the form of the new chamber 

and the process of its selection 
(conceivably enabling their 


permanent survival). Beside 
this first-ever test of New 
Labour's credibility, the Con- 
servative dilemma is aamall 
matter. 

dr Charles Bourne. 
(Conservative), Warwick 
District CoundLL 

F OR New Labour, whenever 
there is a choice between 
principle and expediency, ex- 
pediency invariably wins . . . 
or perhaps New Labour’s 
principle Is expediency. 

Peter Griffin. 

London. 


“THE “debate” about heredi- 
I tary peerage is getting 
silly. Surely the case is 
simple: there is no place for 
hereditary legislators in a de- 
mocracy, therefore if we need 
to consider the future struc- 
ture of a second chamber, then 
there is no place for heredi- 
tary peers In such 
considerations. 

So we abolish hereditary 
peers in the second chamber. 
We can then consider future 
changes free from the macht 
nations of this unrepresenta- 
tive group. I am happy that 
such matters win be debated 
by our elected representatives 
and have no wish for the he- 


reditary peers, who stand for 
no one but themselves to 
shape this debate. 

Dave JefFeries- 
SheffieUL 


political system, which for 
80 years has been dying, but is 
never dead, has at last met its 
Waterloo. Historians will re- 
cord that it was not Asquith or 
even Attlee, hut discordant 
Hague and Cranbome who 
sounded thefinal death knell 
for the House ofLords. 

Harold Brooks-Baker. 
Publishing director, 

Burke's Peerage. 

lyi/ILLIAM Hague win go 
V V down in history as the 
man who was out-manoeuvred 
by the Labour party and the 
Tory party, simultaneously. 
John Gfillbrand. 

Menai Bridge, 

Anglesey. 

A FEW da ys ag o, Steve Ben 
/Alikened William Hague’s 
head to a light bulb. Is this 
because it contains just one 
tiny filament, surrounded by 
a vacuum? And has it now 
gone “ping"? 

Dr Richard A*Brook. 
Carnoustie, Angus. 


Chief constable cracks down on drink-driving story 


-"T"HE Association of Chief 
1 Police Officers' response in 
April to the Government’s 
consultation paper on drink- 
driving clearly stated that the 
police wished for enhanced 
powers to enable us to target . 
persistent offenders who con- 
tinue to present a real threat 
to the safety of other road 
users, but outlined additional 
measures which were also 
viewed as important (Tougher 
drink-drive limit rejected on 
police advice, December 3). 

On the legal blood-alcohol 
limit, our position was un- 
equivocal: we do lend our 
strong support to calls for a 


reduction toSOmg. Govern- 
ment figures show that such a 
reduction would save between 
30 and 80 lives a year. . 

My committee agree with 
that assessment and I find 
your suggestion that we 
would oppose anything that 
would reduce the numbers of 
people killed cm our roads, of- 
fensive. 

Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment estimate takes no ac- 
count of the large number of 
people seriously injured on 
our roads as a result of drink- 
ing and driving and so we per- 
ceive that the true benefits 
from a reduction in the limit 


— in human terms — are 
likely to be even greater. In 
short, Acpo has not “advised” 

gruT H Timfini tn nhanrirm plane 

to reduce the blood-alcohol 
limit, neither have we 
received any notification that 
this is their attention. 
Kenneth Williams. 

Chief Constable and vice- 
chair, Acpo traffic committee. 


Please include a lull postal 
address, even on e-malled 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. Please provide a 
reference to the relevant article. 
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Please don’t deride Derrida 


I STUDIED philosophy in the 
1 early 1980s and Derrida was 
never once mentioned (An- 
cients top the philosophy rat- 
ings, December 2). By the end 
of it I was left with an over- 
whelming negativity. The en- 
thusiasm and dedication with 
which I had thrown myself 
into it had been annihilated by 
a sense ofutter futility:! had 
been taught that all the great 
philosophers were wrong. 

I abandoned philosophy in 
disgust until. 10 years or so 
later, I was Introduced to Der- 
rida. From him I learnt that 
they were right An explosion 
of positive energy enthused 
me. If tbe result ofDerrida's 
influence is that Plato and Ar- 
istotle top the poll you quote, 
he’s served his purpose. If they 
had aqIw ^ ftip wan himc elf 


who the greatest philosophers 
were, those two would figure 
most prominently. 

Adrian Shelley. 

Basildon, Essex. 

I T IS for from true that the 
likes of Sokal and Brlcmont 
“need not have worried” 
about modern European influ- 
ence in intellectual circles. 
Philosophers are the last 
people you should consult as 
to the importance of anti- 
philosophers such as Nietz- 
sche, Heidegger, Foucault. 
(Michel not “Jean”), Derrida 
and co. If the same poll were 
conducted in cultural studies 
and literature departments, 
the 20th-century continentals 
would win hands down. 

Tim Chesters. 

Exeter College. Oxford. 


Ill spoken 

WODR leader (November 27) 
T contains serious inaccura- 
cies. There were no restric- 
tions, whether by ministerial 
ban or otherwise, upon the in- 
quiry making such recom- 
mendations as it thought fit 
concerning the development 
of policy. The inquiry could 
and did identify key areas 
which it regarded as cruciaL 
These are clearly set out at 
the beginning of the report 
and are that all policies likely 


to have an impact on health 
should be evaluated In terms 
of their Impact on health in- 
equalities; a high priority 
should be given to the health 
of families with children; fur- 
ther steps should be taken to 
reduce income inequali ti es 
and improve the living stan- 
dard B of poor households. 
There was no question of our 
recommendations being influ- 
enced by the Government. 

Sir Donald Acheson. 
niainnan, Independent 
Inquiry into Inequalities 
in Health. 


Think on 


Bel 
Littlejohn 



S my friends know. 
I’m a great reader. J 
.read and I read and I 
. kreadand I read — and 
then ! read some more. 
There’s really no telling how 
much t read: I just go-on read- 
ing. And reading and reading 
and readineand reading. 

Move books, particularly 
•*ery long, very difficult 


books, books which, make 
people sit up and think. 
“Hey! What a long arid diff- 
icult book she's reading!” To 
be honest I love books that 
not . only make me think, but 
rpai-p me think about what Z 
think and. when Tve thought 
about what I t h in k , make me 
think of what Tve thought I 
guess I’m just a thinky.kmd 
of person — for my sinsl 
So when the editor asked 
me to devote this column to 
my Books of tbe Year, I really 
didn’t know where to start. 
Then, “Hey!” I thought, 
“How about starting with the 
writer I know best — 'my- 
self?*' In -the category. Best 
Books of the Year Written By 
The Present Reviewer, I 
would simply have to. nowi- 
nate Hug Me While I- Weep 
FOr I Weep For. The' World.' 
The Lonely. Struggles of Bel 
Littlejohn, a plaintive,, plan- 
gent and occasionally pun- 
gent testimony to the indomi- 


table spirit of one .very 
scared, very brave, very mod- 
em and finall y very, very 
wise woman. 

For anyone who wants to 
understand the real woman 
who was Princess Diana 
(“She taught us what love is. 
She taught us how to laugh 
and how to cry. And the dif- 
ference between the two. Cry- 
ing is the one with tears, 
laughing's usually noisier”) 
or the real man behind the 
phenomenon that is Gordon 
Brown ("His decision to keep 
his mouth ope n betw een sen- 
tences stems from a trau- 
matic fly-swallowing inci- 
dent when aged 32”) I. can 
recommend no book mors ur- 
gent, more uncompromising 
or more heartfelt. . 

My other, equally brave, 

equally controversial book of 

the year Is undoubtedly. Sir 
Vldia’s Shadow’s Shadow by 
Bel Littlejohn (Hamish Ham- 
ilton £17-99). Inevitably, a few 


anti-feminist critics have at- 
tacked the book for betraying 
the confidences of leading 
writer Paul Theroux, to 
whom I devoted my life for 
on-and-off nearly 20 years. 
But that is — typically! — to 
miss the point Okay, so I do 
reveal that, during the time I 


tog habit of repeatedly sniff- 
tog during foreplay, that he 
had an instinctive hatred and 
suspicion of all people be- 
tween the heights of 4ft llin 
and 6ft 3in. that he twice ne- 
glected — accidentally on 
puxposel — to bring his wal- 
let when I bought a hew 


‘Brown's decision to keep his mouth open 
between sentences stems from a 
traumatic fly-swallowing incident aged 12’ 


^pent with Paul, he persis- 
tently refused to get down to 
either the washing-op or the 
drying-up. that he left his old 
socks around the place, that, 
during the writing of The 
Mosquito Coast he had a 
severe dandruff problem that 
any 'amount of Head- and 
Shoulders did nothing to 
cure, that he had the irritat- 


dress, and that tragically, he 
grew increasingly jealous of. 
my own success as a writer 
— a success that sadly, was 
to overshadow his own a 
hundredfold. A poignant 
book, by turns compelling 
and some other word a bit 
like compelling. Highly 
recommended. 

There’s just enough space 


left to recommend one or two 
books by other writers. The 
Guardian Yearbook 1998 
(Fourth Estate £12.99) offers a 
feast of good writing, includ- 
ing some of my own remark- 
able insights Into the world 
to which we live — for our 
sins. Just time to mention 
two more great books of tbe 
year. Birthday Letters by Ted 
Hughes, in which the late 
poet attempts to put into po- 
etry just a few of the 
thoughts, insights and emo- 
tions that have been rolling 
around in my head for so 
many years now. Reading it, 
I literally felt I was reading 
something 1 could have writ- 
ten myself 

And finally, do try to find 
time to read. The Complete 
Works of George Orwell 
(Allen Lane) just to see how 
the guy's clarity, integrity 
and Sheer thlnkinrate con- 
tinue to Influence me and my 
writing today. 


The poets’ plea to the dons: 
don’t abandon us now 


I HE 40 poets on the list to be 

I abandoned by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press include such 
senior figures to 20th century 
poetry as Anne Stevenson, 
Peter Porter and Roy Fisher 
(Prosaic business of putting 
price on poetry, December 1). 
The loss to poetry and to liter- 
ary culture is enormous. 
Other publishers may be able 
to take some of the poets, but 
they cannot expand their lists 
todefinitely- 

OUP has published poetry 
for many years, and is con- 
nected to one of the oldest, 
richest universities in tbe 
world. Academia makes 
plenty of work and money for 
itself out of dead poets. Ifliv- 
ing poets are not published 
then the development of an 
ever-growing and changing 
tradition is damaged. Poetry 
is written, taught and enjoyed 
more widely than ever as this 
century doses. It is not a pe- 
ripheral art form: the best- 
seller success of Hughes' 
Birthday Letters proved that 


poetry Is very dear to many 
readers. 

Sean O’Brien. 

Roger McGough. 

Tony Harrison. 

Carol Ann Duffy. 

Don Paterson 
and 38 others. 

1 WRITE on behalf of the exec- 
utive committee of English 
PEN. We believe that, as one 
of Great Britain's major, well- 
financed publishing houses 
enjoying charitable status, the 
OLTP's abandonment of its 
contemporary poetry list 
shows a lack of concern for 
national literature. 

In the current light of 
reduced Arts Council funding 
and publishers increasingly 
focused on commercial lists, 
surely Wordsworth and his 
fellow dead poets, published 
by OUP, would be prepared to 
subsidise their contemporary 
counterparts? 

Rachel Billington. 

President. English Centre of 
International PEN. 
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wans Tietmeyec, head of the Bundesbank, announces the co-ordinated cat in interest rates yesterday 
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Europe’s banks cut rates 


Charlotte Denny 


UROPE'S central 
bankers yesterday 
ended months of 
complacency over 
the likely threat to 
die European economy from 
the global financial crisis 
when they announced a co-or- 
dinated cut in interest rates, 
designed to boost growth and 
jobs across the continent 
The German Bundesbank 
and the Bank of France led 
the way cutting the cost of 
borrowing to 3 per cent in a 
move followed by all the coun- 


tries planning to join the Eu- 
ropean single currency The 
reduction in the cost of bor- 
rowing is designed to smooth 
the path tor the introduction 
of the euro in three weeks 
time, according to Bundes- 
bank head, Hans Tietmeyec 

The interest rate cuts 
stunned the markets and 
caused a rally in stocks in 
bourses from Milan to Frank- 
furt The German mark 
dipped a gainst the pound and 
the dollar, as investors revised 
their estimates tor growth in 
the euro area. 

Yesterday's move comes 


less than two months after the 
President of the European 
Central Bank, Wlm Duisen- 
berg, declared there was no 
need for EMU members to cut 
the cost of borrowing and that 
Europe would remain “an 
oasis of peace" during the 
current global economic cri- 
sis. 

The Bank of England has 
cut interest rates twice in re- 
action to tiie worsening inter- 
national economic situation. 
The US Federal Reserve has 
similarly slashed rates. 

Announcing the U-tum, Mr 
Tietmeyer said they had acted 


to avert what he called a 
“clouded" economic outlook, 
and to provide a secure plat- 
form for the launch of EMU 
on January 1. 

The German and French de- 
cision was quickly followed by 
the central banks of Ireland, 
Finland, the Netherlands. Bel- 
gium, Austria, Spain, and Por- 
tugal which, also cut their key 
rates to 3 per cent Only Italy 
remained out of i™, cutting 
its rates to 35 per cent 

Economists were taken 
aback; by the timing erf the 
cuts. Most had not expected a 
move until the next meeting of 


the fledgling ECB on Decem- 
ber 22 at the earliest. 

Mr Tietmeyer speaking at a 
news conference in Frankfort, 
said the decision reflected eco- 
nomic c ondi tions and ensured 
that the EGB would not be 
dosed, by speculation about 
rate moves In the euro's first 
months. “This clears the hori- 
zon. It removes the uncertain- 
ly about the level of Interest 
rates,” be said. 

“If we’d maintained the 3.3 
percent rate then the ques- 
tion would remain open as to 
how long the European Cen- 
tral Bank would be able to 


stick with that rate,” he 
added. 

Analysts said the cut to bor- 
rowing was an insurance poli- 
cy against recession derailing 
the Introduction of EMU 
“The European Central Bank 
wants to have the rate discus- 
sion out of the wax” said Ste- 
fan Schneider an economist at 
Banque Paribas in Frankfort 
“The economic situation is de- 
teriorating more rapidly than 

initially thought” 

The ECB will take over 
monetary policy for die 11 
euro countries on January 1. 


Brazil stock market falls by 1 Opc 


Larry Elliott and 
Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 


S HARES on the Brazilian 
stock exchange crashed 
by almost 10 per cent 
yesterday after the Cardoso 
government failed to push the 
first phase of an IMF-inspired 
austerity package through 
parliament, re igniting fears of 
a crisis in the world's ninth 
biggest economy 
News that Brazil's lower 
house had blocked 52 ^ billion 
of social security cuts to trim 
the country's 364 billion bud- 
get deficit set nerves jangling 
on Wall Street as dealers 
weighed up the chances of a 
flight of capital leading to an 
enforced devaluation in the 
new yean 

With the Brazilian govern- 
ment’s defeat coming just one 
hour before the IMF an- 


nounced the approval of the 
payment of the first tranche 
of its 3415 billion rescue 
package, analysts said mar- 
kets had been unsettled by 
the heightened risks of a 
domino-style collapse in the 
whole of Latin America next 
year. • 

Brazil's economy is already 
contracting at an annual rate 
of 6 per cent even without 
these problems. 

Tf Brazil can’t show that it 
will deal with its fiscal prob- 
lems, the perception of the 
country's risk won’t dim in - 1 
ish.’” said Angelo Romano, 
who helps manage $450 mil- 
lion in assets at Liberal Asset 
Management in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The stock market rally of 
the past two months has been 
based on hopes that Brazil 
would avoid financial collapse 1 


and that the Japanese econo- 
my would gradually haul itself 
out of its worst recession since 
the second world wan 
However; figures released 
yesterday showed few signs of 
the world’s second biggest 
economy turning tire cornet 
Japan’s economy shrank by 0.7 
per cent in the three months to 
September the fourth succes- 
sive quarterly decline. 

With consumers refusing to 
spend and corporations scal- 
ing back investment, Japan’s 
gross domestic product was 
3.6 per cent lower In the third 
quarter than in the same peri- 
od a year earlier 
Taiichl Sakaiya, head of 
the Economic Planning 
Agency said it would now be 
difficoltfbr the government to 
meet its forecast of a 15 per 
cent contraction during the 
current fiscal yearTf s hard 


to say [the economy] has hit 
bottom and is rebounding, but 
I have the sense it's crawling 
along the bottom, “he said. 

Analysts said the latest 
GDP data gave no cause for op- 
timism. “This fits in with the 
pattern of a deepening reces- 
sion,” said Colin Calderwood, 
of Jardine Fleming Securities 
Asia. “If there is light at the 
end of the tunnel, you have to 
squint very hard to see It 1 " 

Price-cutting and tolling 
sales have caused profits to 
plunge at most Japanese com- 
panies, and driven many of 
the largest into the red. 

Hitachi, Japan's largest 
electronics manufacturer; 
Mitsubishi Motors, .the na- 
tion’s fourth- largest aotaman- 
ufacturers, and all four cf 
Japan’s biggest steelmakers 
posted losses for the half year 
ended September SO. 


Stores put 
their trust 
in Santa 


Charlotte Denny 


Financial leaders overtaken by events 


Mark Atkinson and Charlotte 
Denny find the policymakers 
have not done enough 


Y esterday was the 
day when world finan- 
cial leaders were 
given a rude reminder that 
“events, events,” in Harold 
Macmillan’s phrase, coaid 
yet spoil their carefhlly , 
hatched plan to steer the 
global economy off the 

rocks. 

In a wave of gloom 
around the globe, it 
emerged that Japanese | 
GDP has contracted for the 
fourth successive quarter 

— the worst performance | 
ever for the world’s second 
largest economy Mean- 
while in Brazil the first 
stage of the IMF-inspired 
austerity plan — the price 
the country agreed to in ex- 
change for a $41 billion res- 
cue operation to shore up 
itsr faltering currency — 
failed to pass through 
Congress. 

In Europe, central 
bankers finally woke up to 
the threat posed to jobs and 
growth throughout the con- 
tinent by the ongoing finan- 
cial crisis, announcing an 
unexpected, co-ordinated 
round of interest rate cats 
to ward off the threat of re- 
cession. 

The news comes at the 
end of week In which 


Boeing announced it was 
Cutting 48,000 jobs world- 
wide in response to orders 
from Asia drying up. while 
the World Bank estimated 
that 1.2 billion people in 
the developing world would 
suffer a drop in living stan- 
dards as result of this 
year’s economic turmoil. 

All In all. recent events 
must rather dent the opti- 
mism of policy makers in 
the industrialised world 
who thought that a steady 
as she goes coarse could 
steer the world economy off 
the rocks. 

Since the crisis began in 
Thailand last September, 
the West’s response has 
been that more of the nsoal 
medicine Is all the world 
needs to avert a crisis. 

Japan has continued to 

throw money at Its nervous 
consumers. Brazil signed 
up to the usual IMF fiscal 
austerity package when it 
accepted Its financial 
bailout and central banks 
around the world have be- 
haved as if half percentage 
point cuts to interest rates 
will slow down the finan- 
cial contagion. 

But the reality is that 
policy makers throughout 
the Group of Seven Indus- | 


trialised countries have 
been shortsighted, compla- 
cent and too slow to react to 
events while their prescrip- 
tions have been too little 
too late and too wrong. 

Europe has done too 

little to avoid a slowdown 
next year; to a region where 
the upswing in the econom- 
ic cycle has been unable to 
i bring unemployment down 
below n per cent. Japan 
has tried a classic Keynes- 
| ian boost to consumption 
I too late — local consumers 
no longer believe that the 
[ government’s tax cuts win 
be permanent and Instead 
of spending the money the 
[ world's largest savers are 
busy squirrelling away 
their latest gains under the 
mattress. 

The solution for Brazil is 
just wrong. The last thing 
an economy already facing 
deflation needs is more fis- 
cal rectitude. Propping up 
their currency at the ex- 
pense of large budget cats 
benefits only foreign In- 
vestors who do not want to 
see the value of their stake 
la the country devalued, 
not the ordinary Brazilian 
who stands to pay the price 
of belt-tightening in higher 
fees for health and educa- 
tion and lower growth and 
employment. 

So far, what toe West has 
tried and advised-others to 
try isn’t working. After an 
initial finny on the world's 
stock exchanges since 


September; it seems that 
even the markets no longer 
believe that policymakers 
are doing anything other 
than Just papering over the 
cracks. 

If the response to the cri- 
sis over the past 18 months 
demonstrates anything it is 
that the International 
Monetary Fund and most 
Western finance ministries 
are still locked in a world 
where toe biggest threat Is 
inflation. 

Outside the Washington 
consensus and the financial 

orthodoxy of most economic 
ministries. Consumers and 
businesspeople are more 
worried about recession. 

Yesterday's move by the 
European central banks 
could be a sign that policy 
makers have finally 
stopped singing their pan- 
I glossian tones. The un- 
1 scheduled meeting of the 
IMF Interim committee 
; scheduled for nest month is 
a chance for politicians and 
; toe international firwn«nai 
Institutions to come np 
with real solutions to the 
current fragile state of the 
world economy 

The one threat overshad- 
owing all else Is that there 
will be a second collapse on 
Wall Street and that this 
time there will be no recov- 
ery For if toe rest of the 
world has been suffering 
from too little too late. Wall 
Street is a classic case of 
too much. 


D esperate retailers 

are banking on a Christ- 
mas shopping spree, 
after news of a second succes- 
sive monthly drop to sales 
sent confidence to toe sector 
plummeting to a record low. 

Unveiling its monthly snap- 
shot of toe state erf the high 
street yesterday the Confeder- 
ation of British Industry said 
toe fell in retailers' confi- 
dence was toe greatest since 
"the survey began to 1983. 

“The decline in retail sales 
in November took retailers by 
surprise,” said Sudhir Junan- 
kar. associate director of eco- 
nomic analysis at toe CBL 
“They tend to be incurably op- 
timistic." 

Separate data released yes- 
terday suggest that the ser- 
vice sector as a whole — which 
has been the driving force be- 
hind economic growth for the 
last three years — has finally 
run out of steam. 

The Chartered Institute for 
Purchasing and Supply said 
its monthly index of activity 
in the services sector had 
dropped below the crucial 50 
mark for the first time since 
the survey began. Results 
below 50 indicate that the sec- 
tor is contracting, suggesting 
that the services sector has 
followed manufacturing info 
recession. 

“The slide in service sector 
activity has been extremely 
swift,” said Andrew Milligan, 
of CGU Asset Management 
“This suggests that the slow- 
down in manufacturing and 
retail sales growth are finally 
having a major impact on the 
services sector; which up until 
now has held np GDP growth 
for the whole, economy The 
risk of recession for the UK in 
1999 is alarmingly dear” 

The CHI said that yester- 
day's figures reinforced its can 
for the Bank of England to cut 
interest rates by half a per- 
centage point 
City analysts said the CIPS 
figures raised the chances of e 
Threadneedle Street following 
yesterday's moves by Euro- 
pean barks to lower the cost of 
borrowing. 

• "It is incumbent on the 


Bank erf England to cut rates 
by at least 25 basis points at 
next week’s monetary policy 
committee meeting.” said 
Marian Bell, head of treasury 
research at toe Royal Bank of 
Scotland. "It is to be hoped 
that after toe mistake of pay- 
ing insufficient attention to 
survey evidence from manu- 
facturing earlier in toe year; 
this evidence will be heeded.” 

One in three of the 200-plus 
retailers surveyed by toe CBI 
said they expected the overall 
business situation to deterio- 
rate in the next six months, 
compared with just 15 per cent 
who expected it to improve. 

"This may reflect nervous- 
ness among retailers about 
consumers holding off on 
their purchases,” said Mr Jon- 

anlrnr 

The Christmas shopping , 
period, when some shops take 
up to 25 per cent tif their sales, 
win be more than usually cru- 
cial for the health of the re- i 
tailing sector 

The CBI said retailers were 
playing a cat and mouse game , 
with shoppers who have been 
reluctant to spend in recent , 
months. ; 

But in most sectors shops 
have not yet resorted to large 
scale discounting. ! 

Kate Barker, chief econo- 
mist at the CBL said it was too , 
early to say whether retailers i 
would suffer a disappointing 
Christmas, noting that many , 
consumers still bad money i 
they received from the conver- 
sion of building societies to i 
banks last yean I 
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Alex Brummer 


T HE markets were not 
sure whether to laugh or 
cry yesterday Clearly toe 


1 cry yesterday Clearly the 
unexpected Euro-land inter- 
est rate cut — the first of a 
new era for the world econo- 
my — is a clear demonstration 
that the leaders of the new Eu- 
rope inrintfirt g, until non; the 
inflexible central bankers, are 
determined that the new cur- 
rency does not face the strains 
of severe sl o wdown and rising 
unemployment as it is 
launched. Moreover; the Eu- 
roland rate reduction will give 
more power to the central 
banks of tire "but” nations, 
as well as the Federal Reserve, 
to adjust its lending rates 
downwards. 

The prospect of lower In- 
terest rates while banging on 
to the growth already in place 
was received well by the equi- 
ty markets. But the optimkan 
that contributed to wild 
swings in equity markets was 
offeet by some realities. The 
Euroland rate cuts came 
against slowing demand In 
the countries at the heart of 
Europe, Germany and France, 
where output for next year Is 
being downgraded from 
2.75 per cent to 2 per cent In 
toe face of slowdown and in- 
flation even the German fir 
nance minis ter, Oskar 
Lafontalne, may discover that 
the notional issue of tax har- 
monisation is no more than a 
distraction from the real econ- 
omy of production, jobs and 
standards of living. 

The idea that ‘ r any 
econ omie s are fully protected 
from the tidal wave which has 
swept through Japan and the 
emergin g mar kets was always 
naive. Figures out of Tokyo 
show that the world’s second 
largest economy shrunk at an 
annualised rate of 2.6 per cent 
in the most recent quarter — 
the worst outcome for 40 
years. 

Without a Japanese recov- 
ery expectations of a pick-up 
in South-East Asia next year 
will be dashed. 

As if this were not enough, 
the IMF’s rescue of Brazil, the 
last line of defence in toe 
Western hemisphere, looked 
as if it might be In some dan- 
ger. 

The new round of Euro- 
pean interest rate cuts will | 
provide some assurance that j 
toe West is prepared to do aU 
in its power to avoid global re- 
cession and turbulence. But 
tiie slowdown is now lapping 
at the citadels of prosperity in i 
Europe and North America. 


performance given that banks 
around the world, including 
those in foe UK. are having a 
torrid time this yean 

But BBS Is not tike toe other 
tamite Although the greater 
part of toe earnings come 
from UK banking; it Is the 
niche businesses which are 

interesting to monitor. Some of 
these have done extremely 
well: higher premiums have 
restored the profitability of 
Direct Line, the pioneer in the 

direct selling of financial 
services businesses. Train 
leasing has provided a licence 
to print money and Citizens, 
its US retail chain, is powering 
away 

So what are the downsides? 
The biggest has been RBS’s 
attachment to toe crony 
capitalism of Suharto which Is 
the main reason for the 
£154 million provision against 
Far East lending — and the 
trouble may not be over yet. 

The other difficult area in 
1998 is new retail financial 
services — basically retail 
banking for supermarket 
groups such as Tesco — which 
gobbled £52 million in the year 
to September 30 1998. This is. 

[ however; a shrewd investment 
in a new future which the 
London-based clearers have 
rejected. 

There are dearly 
vulnerabilities at the Royal 
wpnir. But overall, ltsfleet-of- 
fbot management looks 
capable of almost anything as 
toe British financial services 
sector goes into merger and 
takeover overdrive. 


GEC frustrations 


Royal banquet 


T HE Royal Bank of Scot- 
land has achieved some- 
thing of a landmark with 
profits passing through the 
£1 bfllian mark for toe first 
time This Is an Impressive 


G IVEN the circum- 

stances in some of Its 
key Far Eastern mar- 
kets GEC, Britain's premier 
industrial electronics group, 
held up well inthe first half 
At the operating level — 
most relevant given the Al- 
stom sale — profits were 21 
per cent up at £358 million. 
Moreover; the order book ac- 
tually managed to put on 
15 per cent at £1L3 billion. 

After the successful sell-off 
of Alstom (which brought in 
some £965 million of cash): 
the buy-in of the Siemens 
stake in GPT and the Tracar 
purchase in the US, GEC is 
becoming a very different 
company 

The emphasis is much more 
on software, both in telecoms 
and defence industries. The 
drive for hardware and the 
need for platforms — which 
drove Lord Weinstock’s last 
big takeover of VSEL — Is no 
longer the same priority 
His successor; Lord Simp- 
son, is looking in several di- 
rections. Links with 
European defence electronics 
groups, possible further ven- 
tures in North America and 
transforming itself Into a 
major telecoms group — with 
Alcatel In its sights. All are 
difficult, however. 

Hence, the new focus on 
research and development (up 
24 per cent at £520 million In 
the first half) and on building 
thesoftware engineering side 
of the business. When the ac- 
quisitions come up, there is 
more than enough booty but 
focusing on new product de- 
velopment can be no bad thing 
either 


GUS and Bass add voices to 
the retail chorus of gloom 


Roger Cowe 


T HE plunge in consumer 
confidence was confirmed 
yesterday by mail-order 
leader GUS’ and toe brewing 
and hotels group; Bass. Both 
said that customer spending 
had suddenly slumped over 
toe past two months and 
warned of tough conditions in 
all of their UK businesses. 

GUS said sales at its Argos 
catalogue showrooms were 
4 per cent lower than last year 
while mail-order sales 
through its brands such as 
Kays were about the same as 
fast year 

proflt^GUS chairman Lord 
Wolfson said there was little 
chance of the mail-order pic- 
ture Improving before Christ- 
mas because the’ bulk of 
customers’ ■ orders would al- 
ready have been placed. “Two- 
thirds of Christmas has 
already happened," he said. 
“The pattern seems to have 
been set.” . 

GUS’ s experience matches 
that reported by high-street 
retailers, especially clothing 
specialists. The general pic- 
ture is of a sudden slump in 
demand In September, fol- 
lowed by continued depressed 
sales. 

Tha picture is worse than it 
seems because it is flattered 
by comparison with last year; 
when sales were hit by the fo- 
neral of Princess Diana and 
by unhelpful autumn weather 
This year's colder weather 


should have helped sales of 
winter clothing ranges. 

Bass confirmed that con- 
sumers' reluctance to spend 
applied to drinks as well as 
clothing and other higbetreet 
goods. The group said beer 
sales in its pubs and through 
supermarkets were “volatile- 
bill on average lower than last 
yean Take-home sales had 
been particularly depressed. 

Sir Ian Proper, the Bass 
c hairman , said September 
had been better than expected 
bat October and November 
had seen sales slipping behind 
fast year's level The same 
trend had emerged in the 
hotel business, where book- 
ings In the group's Holiday 
Inn niiaing had fallen in the 
UK, unlike elsewhere in Eu- 
rope and in the US. 

Bass reported a leap in prof- 
it for the year to September to 
£931 million but the figures 
were boosted by exceptional 
profits and tiie acquisition of 
the Inter-Continental chain. 
Underlying profits were 7 per 
cent lower than fast yean 
Brewing profits were down by 
almost u per cent while the 
Britvic soft drink arm suf- 
fered a 28 per cent fell in prof- 
it 

Sir Ian said that the group's 
hotels In Asia had suffered 
from tiie region's economic 


slump, with profits almost 
eliminated. But the Asian tur- 
moil did not appear to have af- 
fected hotel bookings in 
Europe and the US, where the 
bulk erf toe hotels are situated. 
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GEC cuts 
1,500 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 15 


Last orders for royal cafe 


jobs in 
shake-up 


DavktGow 
InduatrM Editor 

G EC drove forward Its 
"strategic reshap- 
ing” under chi of 
executive Lord Simp- 
son yesterday by announcing 
1,500 job losses in. low-tech 
areas of its telecoms and de- 
fence electronics business. 

The job cuts, 1,000 at Mar- 
coni Communications and 500 
at Marconi Electronics, came 
as Lord - Simpson disclosed, 
that GEC is weeks away from 
finding a partner to expand Its 
defence interests. 

Dagenham and Chelmsford, 
both in Essex, are to take the 
brunt of the job cuts at Mar- 
coni Communications, with 
260' to go at Dagenham from 
the closure of a cable rmft, 
TCL. Chelmsford is to lose 220 
posts, with further cuts in 
Birmingham and Wave r tr ee, 
Liverpool and other plants. 

They com e in the wake of 
the Alston of GPX the UK tele- 
coms arm fully taken overby 
GEC after it bought out 
Siemens' 40 per cent stake for 
£700 million earner this y aar 
with its Italian arm, Marconi. 

But the group’s decision to 
reshape itself as a “hi-tech. , 
high-growth, high-margin” ; 

mrapany that wants to move 

OP the “technological ladder” 
has led it to cut a farther 500 
posts at Marconi Electronics. 

Lord Simpson said that, 
overall, GEC would lose a net 
2,000 posts this yean It would 
recruit 6,000 skirl ed employ- 
ees, mainly _ software and sys- 
tems engineers, while 
shedding 8,000 lawer-skfE 
Jobs. 

His comments about finally 
finding a . defence partner 
raised immediate speculation 
that GEC 'could be on the 
verge of a deal with Alcatel, 
the French telecoms group 
which has a 16 per cent stake 
in Thomsbn-CSF. the defence 


electronics firm long courted 
by Lard Simpson. 

GECs chief executive «aid 
the Alcatel option, first re- 
vealed In ftp Guardian, was 
one of four or five “soma.” to be 
decided upon by the board. 
But he pooh-poohed reports of 
a £30 billion merger “We have 
discussed options with than,” 
be said, insisting there was no 
question of. swapping GECs 
telecoms business far Thom- 
son. 

But Lord Simpson appeared 
to swerve away from a Euro- 
pean option by saying that the 
Pentagon, the US defence de- 
partment remained “very 
very paranoiac” about fire 
French, and 40 per cent erf 
GECs defence sales were in 
North America following its 
acquisition of the Texan de- 
fence electronics firm Tracor 
earlier this year: 

Analysts suggested that 
G EC could have reactivated 
its Interest in acquiring at 
least parts of Northrop Grum- 
man after the collapse of its 
takeover by bigger US defence 
firm Lockheed Martin. 

Lord Simpson confirmed 
that he remains In discus- 
sions about a merger option 
with Sir Richard Evans, 
British Aerospace chairman . 

; hnt a flmttlP ri that this hnr vmn 

had been clouded by BAe’s ob- 
vious determination to tram 
up with its German equiva- 
lent, Dasa. part of Daimler- 
Chryslec 

These tantalising options 
and evidence that the group 

had re tained its financial fire - 

power despite a spate of ac- 
quisitions and disposals were 
enough to drive GECS shares 
12 per cent hi gher. They closed 
54pupat505p. 

The price was also boosted 
by half-year profits which, 
after exceptionals, were up 
21 per cent at £358 million. Un- 
derlying earnings per share 
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A CHAIN of London burger 
bars co^bwtdad by two 
members of the Royal family 
has had Its chips. 

Deals, backed by Lord 
Linley (above) and Lord 
Licfifiefd, is up for sale after 
running up losses of more 
than £260 ^XK) last year, 
wrttosJuBa Finch. 

The deodse of Deals 


comes as several upmarket 
bwgar joints that trade on 

the names of famous 

founders are flounderbig. 

London's Fashion Cafe, 
backed by supermodeis 
Claudia Sctiiffer, Naomi 
Campbell and Bio MacPhar- 
son went Into receiver sh ip 
in September and Planet 
Hollywood, fronted by 


Sylvester StaBone, Arnold 

WIBs, recently announced a 
£24 miffion loss. 

Deals was founded In 
1 988 by Vfocotmt LMay, eon 
of Princess Maigaret, Lord 
Lichfield, the Queen's 
cousin, and busin ess m an 
Eddie Lim. 

It was the first tfane the 




Royal family had ventwed 
bito “trade”. While the 
fo u nders a tt e m p ted to play 
down their connections, the 
restaurant undoubtedly 
b ene fi t e d from tha p ub lic i ty 
from their invotveroent. 

It once a ttracted ■ stream 
of glamorous Aiers and the 
Queen Mother even hosted 
a party at a branch of Deals. 


But In three of the last four 
years It has run up losses. 

Lord Unley resigned as a 
director earlier this year but 
retains a substantial share- 
holding. 

Ye st er da y a spokesman 
said the shareholders hoped 
to seB the business to a 
large restaurant spoup. 

PHOTOGRAPH: BEX 


Barclays boardroom i Reed and Border afflicted by media malaise 

« mm _ • . • _■ lb . • J 


JIIITteanor - 

B arclays suffered more 
boardroom upheaval yes- 
tentay as Halifax’s new 
chief executive restructured 

hi<t samln r maTrag o mupfr tram 

Sir Andrew Large, who is 
thought to have been locked in 
a boardroom duel at Barclays 
with former chief executive 
Martin Tayloq is to be stripped 
of his executive responsibilir 
ties. From next m onth h e will 
become a non-executive but re- 
m ain as deputy chairman. 

In the process. Sir Andrew 
becomes the batik’s senior 
non-executive director; a role 
held until now by Sir, Nigel 
Mobbs. 

Sir Andrew is thought to 


have been -unhappy with this 
position an the board and in- 
tonated other of the bank's 
senior executive when he 
tried to carve out a meaning- 
ful role for himself 

He was quoted earlier this 
week as saying: “I thought I 
I would be more effective if 1 
became nonexecutive and put 
that in train a month or two 
back.” 

City sources said the deci- 
sion to remove Sir Andrew's 
executive role may help to 
calm investors who had been 
concerned that the bank's 
board structure raised corpo- 
rate governance issues. 

James Crosby ousted John 
Miller as director of housing 
and technology 


Chris Barrie, Media 
Bu si ne ss Correspondent 

T HE slowdown in the 
economy exacted a high 
price from the media In- 
dustry yesterday when pub- 
lishing group Reed Elsevier 
issued a profits warning while 
Border Television indicated 


that advertising - revenues 
were tailing off. 

Shares in Reed Elsevier 
plunged to a new low for the 
year following the group’s 
forecast of a 6 per cent fell In 
profits; Border TV said the 
I revenue drought was affecting 
other broadcasters. 

■ Reed said trading condi- 


tions were proving “more dif- 
ficult” than expected at the 
half-year results In August 
Underlying pre-tax profits 
for the year were expected to 
fell to £770 mill inn due to 
lower net Income town travel 1 
publishing and the need to 
maintain hefty investment in 
electronic publishing. 


Mark Armour; chief finan- 
cial officer, said that all fac- 
tors affecting the business had 
been disclosed at the half-year 
announcement 
However, some adverse fac- 
tors were more pronounced 
than expected. He declined to 
comment on the possibility of 
job cuts or closures. The 


shares ended 10.5p down at 
443p. 

Border managing director 
Peter Brownlow said TV rev- 
enues had risen 12 per cent 
year on yean but n recently : 
had slowed to 5 per cent. The 1 
company turned in half-year , 
pre-tax profits of £180.000 on j 
turnover of £9.5 million. 


Code of practice ordered to clean up biotech industry^ tarnished image 


Julia Finch 


T HE Government has ordered 
the bfctedh industry to dean 
up ite reputation with a new sys- 
tem <rf sdfngnWkiL after a se- 
ries of higbproOle scandals and 
upheavals. 


A Code of Practice aims to 
ensure the UK’s drug develop- 
ment groups do not make exag- 
gerated claims for compounds 
they are wor kin g on. 

The intervention is a re- 
sponse to the House of Com- 
mons Science and Technology 
Select Committee report on 


the scandal at British Biotech, 
the UK’s flagship drug devel- 
opment company earlier this 
year The Government said it 
now planned to keep a “dose 
watch” on the sector 
The job of ensuring stan- 1 
dards are met goes to the 
Bioindustry Association. 


Two years ago the biotech 
industry was a stockmarket 
favourite. But few firms have 
delivered and some have spec- 
tacularly feQen from grace. 

The Government said the 
UK had established a “clear 
lead" in the biotech business— 
but companies must meet “the 


highest possible standards erf 
objectivity and balance" when 
they report their progress. 

British Biotech's image was 
wrecked when a former 
employee. Dr Andrew Millar, 
told investors that two of the 
company’s key drugs were 
unlikely to prove effective. 


News in brief 

Siemens gets 
impatient 

SIEMENS president and chief 
executive Heinrich vonPlerer 
warned yesterday that time 
was running out for the com- 
pany’s North Tyneside semi- 
conductor plant. 

He confirmed that Siemens 
had talked to several potential 
buyers and was still in negoti- 
ations with a Chinese tele- 
coms company. There was no 
deadline for a deal, but “The 
clock is t icking. We are wind- 
ing up production.” — Mark 
Milner in Munich 

Power firm 
fined £1m 

SOUTHERN Electric's 2.6 mil- 
lion customers are to get 
lower bills after the industry 
regulator; Offer, fined the com- 
pany a further £1 million for 
failing to open its market to 
competitors on time. 

Southern is not likely to 
open its market until the end 
of January and has already 
been fined for foiling to meet 
the original April deadline 
Imposed by the regulator — 
David Cow 

Royal Bankas 
£1 bn record 

ROYAL Bank of Scotland 
reported record profits of Just 
over £1 billion yesterday the 
highest ever achieved by a 
Scottish company and its 
share price jumped 62p to 
932p, despite an exceptional 
charge of £1-16 million to 
cover bad loans in Asia. It 
lost £48 million on new busi- 
ness with Tesco and Virgin 
One mortgages but profits at 
its Direct Line insurance arm 
increased to £64 million. 

Creditors ‘lose 
£10mayear* 

BCCI depositors yesterday 
claimed they were losing 
$10 million of interest a year 
because of investment con- 
straints imposed by the 1986 
Insolvency Act which pays 
creditors only 3.5 per cent per 
year. 

They also called for the 
Government to release the fbH 
report by Lord Bingham into 
the collapse of the bank. 

Profits flag at 
condom firm 

SHARES in London Interna- 
tional Group plunged 31 per 
cent to I30p yesterday after 
the company the world’s 
largest maker or condoms, an- 
nounced a £9.8 million loss for 
the six months to September 
30 and warned that full-year 
profits were unlikely to reach 
last year’s level 

Italian pay TV 
deal fails 

NEWS Corp said yesterday 
that it and Telecom Italia SpA 
have abandoned their plans to 
enter the Italian pay televi- 
sion market together. The 
company is to go ahead 
independently although it will 
continue talks w ith Telecom 
Italia. — Extel 


HSBC <*► 

Midland Private Banking 

Interest rates for Midland 
Private Banking customers 

• With effect from 3 December 1998 


Asda launches a 
novel way to read 
favourite author 
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RogarCowe 

T HE Asda supermarket 
group today launches 
a “dial-a-book” ser- 
vice that wOl extend the 
range of books, CDs and 
videosit offers. 

The move follows Asda’s 
recent entry into the mo- 
bile phone price war and 
populist battles that aim to 
save shoppers money by 
selling cheap vitamins, per- 
fumes and designer cloth- 
ing. It represents a further 
assault cm booksellers, fol- 
lowing the collapse two 
years ago of the Net Book 
Agreement which prevent- 
ed book discounting. 

But Asda’s books man- 
ager; Julian Graham-Rack, 
said there would still be 
room for the traditional 
bookseller "We are going 
for value and convenience,” 
he said. Asda and other su- 
permarket chains were, 
quick to grab the opportu- 
nity to sell top titles at spe- 
cial prices. Its 200-plus 
stores sold more than seven 
million books last yean 
concentrating on cookery; 
children's titles and popu- 
lar fiction. It claims to sell 
more copies of popular au- 
thors such as Stephen King 

j thaw any bookseller and 
frequently reaches 40,000 
copies of popular titles. 


But limited space in the 
supermarkets means that 
they can offer only a limit- 
ed range in each store — 
typically the top 30 hard- 
back and paperback titles. 

Asda aims to overcome 
that next year with the i 
launch of an Internet ser- j 
vice but in the meantime 
has set up a deal with Gard- 
ners, a leading distributor; ' 
which will give shoppers 
access to 140,000 book ti- 
tles, CDs and cassettes and 
7,000 discounted videos. 

If it was sold on a typical 
shop floor the range would 
require 3S,000sq ft of space 
— mu ch smaller than Wa- 
terstone’s in Glasgow; 
which checks in at 34,000 
sq ft and is reckoned to be 
the b iggest book shop in the 
world. 

Asda’s telephone range Is 
also put into perspective by 
the 1.4 million titles avail- 
able from Amazon, the 
leading bookshop on the 
Internet 

But Mr Graham-Rack 
pointed out that only about 
a tenth of the population 
has access to the internet. 

1 so there would be a need for 
telephone ordering for 
some time. “We would 
never turn the phones off 
because that would make 
the service unavailable to 
the vast majority of the UK 
population.” 
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Across 

8 State one’s h.^ven choice of 
North or South? (8) 

9 Bifl3tareri 8 noticed Ngh-flyvr 
taldngadva(6) 

10 Onbeck roads, trailed learner 
driver {6) 

11 Source of treasure found 
around Eastern Caribbean is 
most hard to swallow © 

12 Person ineffectual with naughty 
chid (4) 

13 See me and son returning with 
pride, showrig awards? flO) 

is Notable examples of past 
angry debate (7) 

16 Rghtwtth queue where 
documents are kept? (3,4) 

18 Notthefts t antique sate 
arranged te succession DO) 

18 FodrejecingtovBradpfO- 
cated? Par for the couse! (4) 

20 Feel the same es I refuse to 
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accept iicomplete argument 
( 8 ) 

22 Process of choice— it ustaly 
makes one cross (6) 

23 Misbehaves, demanding drink 
after dramatic scenes? (4,2) 

24 Vacuum I'fl want repairing, no* 
aboutto offer deposit (8) 

Down . 

1 Posable outcome of 22. after 
retrement, canyrig conviction 
(B.7) 

2 One producffig copy ot 
society's agenda? (65) 

3 DoS/smbi is outrageous — HI 
took for the catch! (5,3-2) 

4 Pub rules for 20ing stock? (3,4) 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,448 

5 Woodcutter perhaps had noisy 
tote (4) 

6 One may have to carefully 
avoid such a solecism (5,10) 

7 Brief reference to someone pre- 
viously dted — him or her? (8,7) 

14 Hurry ip with air not previously 
recorded, adding almost half of 
lyric (4,6) 

17 Uneinplay I'd changed that's 
floated across the pond (4,3) 

21 Uka a littte smote? Don't start 
that— it’s a lads 1 game! (1-3) 
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A Lesson in the History ofPloneer Days, by Paxil Pletka, one of 600 lots on sale in New York yesterday. Nineteen were withdrawn after Indian protests 

Indians reclaim their heritage 


ATTVE American In- 
dians won a sym- 
bolic victory yester- 
day — their second 
in a month — by baiting the 
sale of tribal art they consider 
to he sacred. 


Plains ceremonial club, a 
Yurok ceremonial dance 


itive. It's a sad scene.** Mr [ claimed that a collection of | bought the dance apron for | Indians as business people 


Carpenter, who fears that the I face masks was faice. 


apron and a 16th or lTth-can- tribes will not look after the 
tury Aleut wooden mask. artefacts properly, opposes a 

Allison Young, cultural her- 1990 law which returns many 


$11,500 "because this is an ob- 1 with economic policies. 


ttage director of the Aleutian 
/Prihnof islands Association. 


artefacts properly, opposes a was bought for $46,000 
1990 law which returns many (£28,000) by Anne Bleeker 


The wooden Eskimo mask ject that the Yurok nation has 
as bought for $46,000 ldentilled as sacred". 


Leonard Malatere, who 
works at the Native American 


Nineteen objects were with- said: “There are no words to for their care. 


items to the Native Ameri- Corros, of California, who 
cans but makes no provision plans to return it to the 


drawn at Sotheby’s In New describe the joy the people in 
York after Indian tribes pro- the region will feel when they 
tested that their cultural heri- see the ancestral object" 
tage Should not be sold into But Edmund Carpenter, an 
private hands. anthropologist who believes 

Another three of the 600 lots that the objects should stay in 
went to buyers who said they private ownership, said he 


Aleuts. “It’s a personal 


would hand them over to the 
relevant tribes. These were a 


describe the joy the people in Some of the art was with- thing ." she said. “I feel It’s 
the region will feel when they drawn after fears arose that important for native Ameri- 
see the ancestral object** they might breach a 1916 act cans to receive these things 
But Edmund Carpenter, an that matam tt illegal to sell the hack, especially those of cere- 
anthropologist who believes feathers of migratory birds, monial and spiritual value." 
that the objects should stay in Sotheby's holds two sales of Anne Rockefeller Roberts. ; 
private ownership, said he Native American art each president of die Fund of the 
was saddened by what had year and last had trouble in Four Directories which gives 
happened. “Disgust is too pos- 1994 when the Iroqouls tribe grants to Indian causes. 


The ceremonial club, which Educational Services College, 
the Fort Peck Assinihoine in Chicago, said: “Twenty, 
and Sioux tribes of Montana twenty-five years ago the In- 
had wanted withdrawn, went dian people were still going 


for $7,475. • 

A month ago Native Amer- 
ica Indians finally became a 
political force when they won 
a referendum in California to 


through a culture shock, 
ashamed of their identity . 

“In the last 10, maybe 15 
years, you’ve seen a cultural 
revival where the Indian 


extend casino gambling in the people have come out strong 
state. Television commercials through the United States, 
during the campaign changed People are pround to say Trn 
some perceptions, portraying Indian’.” 
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